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{= The district school system, established in the 
several states, though admirably adapted to, the 
country towns generally, seems insufficient to cope 
with the peculiar difficulties of our cities and large 
villages. This has led to special legislation in this 
and other states, under which a different organiza- 
tion of the common schools has been tried. 

The history and results of these various experi- 
ments are of immense importance to all who are la- 
boring to improve the common schools of our own 
cities or villages, and we are therefore gratified in 
being able to present to our readers the following 
admirable digest of facts and principles, relating to 
this subject, prepared for this Journal, by one of the 
ablest advacates of the thorough and complete edu- 
cation of the whole people. 

Mr. Barnard’s suggestions and plans are the re- 
sults of a more extensive inquiry and observation as 
to the actual working of various school systems in 
this country and in Europe than any other individual 
has made. The material of the following document 
was collected originally to accompany his Fourth 
Annual Report as Secretary of the Board of Com- 
missiuners of Common Schools for Connecticut, and 
confirm the views embodied in that report as to the 
reorganization of the common schools in the cities 
and villages of that state. 

We regret that we cannot include in this number 
his account of the school system, and of individual 
schools in Bonn, Berlin, Frankfort, Berne, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other foreign cities. : 
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The peculiar circumstances of a city, or a popu- 
lous village, no matter what may be its territorial 
extent or municipal designation, where the popula- 
tion is dense, and classified more or less distinctly 
and capriciously according to employment, educa- 
tion or wealth, require that a system of schools, in- 
tended to be common in its best sense, should there 
be organized and administered somewhat differently, 
than in the sparsely populated districts of the qoun- 
try towns. In presenting the results of my inquiries 
and reflections on this subject, I propose to con- 
sider 

I. The present condition of common schools, in 
cities and populous districts generally. 

II. The outlines of a system of common schools 
framed to obviate the difficulties and deficiencies of 
the schools as they are now organized and adminis- 
tered. 

Il]. The results which may be anticipated from 
an improved system of common schools. 

IV. The conditon of the common schools in cities 
and large villages, where they are organized on a 
system, more or less similar to the one proposed. 

1. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES 
GENERALLY. 

As a general fact, out of all the children of the 


one half are to be found at any one time in the com- 
mon schools ; about one third, the children of the 
educated, professional and wealthy families, are in 
private schools at home or abroad; and at all times, 
from one fourth to one sixth are in no school, public 
or private. This last class are the children of the 
ignorant, improvident or vicious parents, and 
whose daily education in the streets, and amidst the 
profane and impure influences of home, only prepare 
them with terrible certainty for a career of poverty, 
vice and crime. 

As compared with the private schools, in the same 
city or village, the common schools are character- 
ized by less convenient attractive and healthy school 
houses, by teachers of inferior qualification and low- 
er rate of compensation, a more limited course of in- 
struction with a greater variety, and poorer supply 
of text books; a greater irregularity of attendance, 
and by altogether less of parental interest and super- 
vision. These causes degrade the common school 
in the eyes of the community, make it common in 
the sense of cheap, inferior, ordinary, and in many 
places, convert it into a mere charity school for the 
poor. 

There is an obvious inequality in the education ob- 
tained in the common schools of different districts in 
the same city or village. The schools are organized 
and conducted on the district system. The city or 
village is divided into several territorial districts, 
each of which builds its own school house, elects its 
own Officers, and manages its own school. These 
districts differ from each other in territorial extent, 
the number, education, wealth, and educational in- 
terest of the inhabitants, the qualification of the 
teachers employed, and the supervision of the com- 
mittee. No matter on what principle the schools 
are supported, whether by tax on property, public 
funds, ur a rate or quarter bill on the scholars who 
attend, the pecuniary means, and the various moral 
influences which determine the character of a com- 
mon school, will be different in the different districts. 
Hence the mere accident of location will determine 
in a measure the amount and quality of a child’s edu- 
cation. 


All the advantages which a compact population se- 
cures for a judicious classification of children into 
ditferent schools, and tnder suitable teachers, accord- 
ing to similarity of age, studies and proficiency, are 
thrown away, and all the evils of crowding children 
of every age, in a great variety of studies, in various 
stages of oe gm in the same studies, under one 
teacher, which is inevitable in the country, are en- 
tailed on a large number of village and city districts. 

There is no uniform system as to the books, stu- 
dies, and methods of instruction and discipline in 
the several districts. This subjects a class of the 
population, whose sole reliance is on the common 
schools for the education of their children, to con- 
siderable expense for new books, whenever they 
change their residence from one district to another, 
and retards the progress of the children in passing 
into a different school. ; 

The school-houses in most city and village dis- 
tricts stand in mournful and often in disgraceful con- 
trast with every other structure intended for public 
or domestic use. They are generally insufficient to 
seat more than one-half of the children entitled to 
attend them ; their location is noisy, dusty and un- 
shaded ; the means of ventilation, and all the out- 
door arrangements, which concern the health, man- 
ners and morals of chidren, are imperfect, or entire- 
ly overlooked. The school-house is generally at an 
inconvenient distance for the younger class of chil- 
dren, which, combined with deficient accommoda- 
tions, is the reason why so many parenis in cities 
prefer a more quiet and convenient private school for 
their little children. 

The course of instruction is generally limited to 
the mere elementary studies. There is no extension 
or adaptation of the course to meet the demand fora 
more thorough and accomplished female education, 
or prepare young men for college or the pursuits of 
commerce, manufactures and the mechanic arts. 





proper school age i. e. between the ages of four and 
sixteen, in our cities and populous villages, less than 


Hence the very deficiencies of the common schools 
force into existencea higher class of private schools, 





whose privileges are confined, mainly, to the chil- 
dren of wealthy, educated and professional families. 

When once established, they operate back most 
disastrously on the common school, and the social 
relations of life. The superior intelligence, higher 
estimate of the vdlue of education, and abundant 
means of those who patronize private schools, are 
withdrawn from the common schools, and in some 
cases enlisted against their improvement. A classi- 
fication of society, broad and deep, originating in 
differences of culture as to manners, morals, and in- 
tellectual tastes and habits in childhood, is the sure 
result. Children of the same community, and of the 
same neighborhood, instead of meeting each other 
in the same school-room, or on the common play- 
ground, and thus forming early and enduring friend- 
ships, start off into different paths, which are likely 
to diverge more and more from each other. The 
children who attend private schools at home, or go 
abroad to the academy or the boarding school, asso- 
ciate almost of necessity together, and thus, from the 
enjoyment of superior advantages, and the influence 
of exclusive association, they grow up with a feeling 
of clanship, and assumed superiority, which is utterly 
at war with the noble idea of American citizenship. 
On the other hand, the children whose circumstances 
doom them in many cases to an inferior district 
school, cannot but feel more or less the depressing 
influences of their lot, and imbibe feelings of jeal- 
ousy, if not of hostility, towards their more fortunate 
neighbors. They do not and cannot start on equal 
terms in life. Here is the origin of that anti-repub- 
lican exclusiveness, which makes the dress, man- 
ners, or residence of an individual, the test of char- 
acter and fellowship, and of those envyings and 
heart burnings which distract and classify society in 
cities so capriciously. 

The mode of supporting common schools, in part, 
by rate or quarter bills, payable by the parents of the 
scholars, operates very unequally in different dis- 
tricts of the same city or village, and very unfavor- 
ably in all. If the public money, whether derived 
from a fund, or from the avails of a general tax, is 
distributed to the several districts, according to the 
number of children in each, the districts where a 
large portion of the children are in private schools, 
will need little ur no additional aid from quarter or 
rate bills—while another, where the poorer families 
reside, will be obliged to raise a large sum. And 
as the poor are exempted from all payment, the rate 
bill to those who do pay, must be ———e in- 
creased, inorder to cover the abatements of the form~- 
er. But the whole system of rate bills is at war 
with the true idea of the common school. This in- 
stitution in its theory, is a great public interest, open 
to all without distinction, and should be supported at 
the public expense. The system of rate bills, especi- 
ally if graduated according to the number of days at- 
tendance, operates as a premium on irregularity, and 
an inducement to parents to withdraw altogether from 
the common school, for by so mgs they escape the 
abatements for the poor. Even where provision is 
made to assess this abatement on the roperty of 
the district, there is still the same inequality, arising 
from the inequality of taxable property, and of the 
number of poor children in each. 

As at once the cause and effect of the low state of 
the common schools, there isa paralyzing and dis- 
heartening indifference—a great want of an intelli- 
gent, active and generous public interest,.on the part 
ot individuals and of the whole community, in cities 
an large districts, as to their improvemente. Every 
other enterprize, which aims to bless and purify so- 
ciety, the Temperance, the Bible, the Missionary, the 
Sunday School cause, are sure to find their most elo- 
quent advocates, liberal contributions of time, effort 
and money here. But the work of building up a 
a decayed system of schools, or of providing a good 
one where none existed before, is sure to be met with 
indifference. 

II. Ournine or a System oF Common 
ScHOOLS For CiT1E8 aND LanGE VILLAGES. 

First. As the basis of any system, in which a uni- 
— of studies, books, classification, instruction, 
discipline, supervision and support, is contemplated 
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the several districts must be merged in one, or at 
least, act through a single organization. 

Second. To secure unity and efficiency, in the 
working of the system, the entire direction and su- 
— should be committed to a Committeeor 

oard—the number, mode of election, and tenureof 
office, to be determined by the practice and views of 
the people, in the place where it is adopted. Greater 
stability and uniformity in the plans will be secured 
by having at least one-third or one-half the mem- 
bers only elected every year. The Board should 
have the appeintment of sub-committees, for spe- 
cial duties, and local supervision, and of a Secre- 
tary, or Superintendent who should receive a sa- 
lary and devote his whole time to the oversight of 
the schools, teachers, buildings, and the interest of 
the system generally. This last office is indispensa- 
ble to a wise, uniform and efficient system of admin- 
istration in its minute details. 

Third. The course of instruction, commencin 
with the earliest period when the children can atten 
school, and extending to the age of sixteen, should 
be distributed through several classes, or grades of 
schools, arranged according to the age and profi- 
ciency of the scholars. The more dense the popula- 
tion, the more perfect can be this arrangement. Un- 
der any circumstances there should be two—Prima- 
ry and Secondary. The former, if possible should 
embrace an infant department, especially where the 

r or more ignorant classes abound, and the lat- 
ter should prepare pupils every year for a High 
School. Each grade of school, as it rises should 
gather in the children from a wider circle of terri- 


tory. 

L Primary Schools. These should be located in 
different of the district, and in all cases be pro- 
vided with a dry and airy play ground. This last is 
as essential asthe school room. Oral teaching in 
respect to real objects, maps, pictures and figures, 
the alphabet, the district, pnt and full utterance of 
words, reading, vocal music, drawing and other les- 
sons on the slate, and frequent out of door exercises 
should constitute the course of instruction. The 
brain must not be overtasked, or the nervous system. 
over excited. The manners, affections and moral 
habits must receive special attention. The child 
should leave this school with its curiosity quickened, 
the faculty of ready and accurate observation, a 
moderate command of language, habits of obedience, 
kind and respectful manners, and in rosy health, 
Female teachers should be employed, and the super- 
vision of the school be left with the superintendent 
and mothers* of the children. This grade should 
embrace an infant department, for children, between 
the ages of 3 and 5, especially in certain localities, 
where the children at home are sadly, in many cases 
necessarily, neglected by their natural guardians. At 
eight years of age the children should pass into the 
secondary scheol—if not prepared for that school, 
the children of several Primaries should be gathered 
into an Intermediate School. 

2. Secondary Schools. These should receive clild- 
ren at the age of 8, and if the primary schools have 
only formed the right mental habits, all the instruc- 
tion which is now given in common schools general- 
ly, in reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history and composition, can be thoroughly 
taught before they are twelve years old. In this 
class of schools there should be a male and female 
principal, as the influence of both are needed in the 
moral education and the manners of children. There 





[Mr. Barnard’s views on the participation of women in 
the administration of common schools are thus presented in 
his Fourth Report. ‘‘ From the outset of my labors, I have 


aimed to enlist the active and zealous co-operation of females, 
and of mothers especially, in this work (the improvement of 
common schools.) They stand at the very fountain of in- 
fluence. The cleanliness, dreas, manners, and punctuality 
of the children, and the review or preparation of the school 
lessons at home, depend mainly on them. By their associa- 
ted, or even individual, efforts, a revolution in our common 
schools can be affeeted. Let the mothers of a district read, 
converse with each other, and become well informed as to 
what constitutes a good school, and the fathers and voters 
nerally, will hear of it. Let them visit the places where 
their little children are doomed to every species of discom- 
fort, and improvements in the seats, desks, and ventilation 
of the school room will soon follow. Let them invite the 
teacher to their homes as a friend and companion, and they 
will give the teacher of their children her proper position in 
come. MARS Nene, her in the respect of her scholars. Let 
them acq with the fact, that many children 
are kept from the school, especially in cities, for want of 
proper clothing, and their ready and active charity will soon 
supply the want.” As an illustration of what may be done 
in this new form of associated effort, we shall publish ins 
future number an account of a ‘‘ Female Common School 
Association” in Berlin, formed under the direction of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, the late distinguished principal of the Troy 
Female Seminary, with whom the plan originated.—Ep. } 





should also be a female assistant to every thirty-five 
or forty pupils. : 

Connected with two or more of the schools of this 
class, there should be a medium department for boys 
or girls, who cannot be classed properly in the seve- 
ral schools, either for irregularity of attendance, or 
deficient preparation. They should remain in it only 
until they can be classed elsewhere. 

3. High Schools—with two departments, one for 
boys, and the other for girls. This school should re- 
ceive such pupils as are found qualified in the studies 
of the secondary schools, on due examination, and 
conduct them forward in algebra, geometry, survey- 
ing, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, political 
economy, the history and constitution of the United 
States, book keeping, composition and drawing, with 
reference to its use in various kinds of busiuess. 
Whatever may be the particular studies, this school 
should afford a higher elementary education, than is 
now given in the district school, and at the same 
time, furnish an education preparatory to the pursuits 
of commerce, trade, manufactures, and the mecani- 
cal arts, and if desired, for college. All that is now 
done in this way for the children of the rich and the 
educated, should be done for the whole community ; 
so that the poorest parent who has worthy and talent- 
ed children, may see the way open for them toa 
thorough and practical education. In some districts 
or cities, the studies of this school might be included 
in the secondary school, in case there were not scho- 
lars enough to constitute a school by itself, and the 
two departments might also be united for this pur- 
pose. However constituted, whether as one depart- 
ment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of the 
secondary school, something of the kind is needed to 
make the pleasures and advantages of a good educa- 
tion common, and to draw in the children, the means, 
and the interest, of a large number of parents whose 
regards are now turned exclusively to private schools. 

4. An African School wherever there are children 
of the colored population enough to constitute one, or 
a separate department, by themselves. 

5. Evening schools. As a part of the system of 
schools ‘in a city or large district, there should be 
one or more evening schools for such young persons 
as are hurried into the counting room, the store, or 
the work shop, without a proper elementary educa- 
tion, or for another class who. have had such advan- 
tages, and may wish to pursue such studies of the 
high school as are connected with their several trades 
and pursuits. By means of such schools, the defec- 
tive education of many of the youth of our cities 
might be remedied, and their various employments 
be converted into the most efficient instruments of 
self culture. 

6. The classification of the pupils in each grade 
of schools, the branches to be taught in each class, 
books to be used in each branch, the time allotted to 
each study, and the order and length of each recita- 
tion, should be regulated from term to term, by the 
Board or Superintendent, with the advice of the 
teachers. 

7. Admission to the severaf schools, promotion, 
or transfer from one school to another, and from 
one class to another, in the same school, should be 
the result of an examination, or of a record of scho- 
larship and behaviour. 

8. The books should be supplied by the parents, 
or by the Board in case of the poor, but both for 
convenience and economy, the superintendent, or a 
sub-committee should esiablish a depository, or ar- 
range with the booksellers, so that the books can be 
had at the lowest price. 

Fourth. The schoolhouses should be retired, con- 
venient, healthy and attractive structures, provided 
in all cases with a fh 9 maps, diagrams, 
globes, and other means of visible illustration, and a 
library for schools and teachers. 

Fifth. The principals should be selected in refer- 
ence to the grade of school they are to conduct, and 
the assistants, to the particular branches they are to 
teach. The several teachers should constitute the 
board of instruction, and should meet at least once 
a month with the superintendent. A few of the best 
scholars, especially among the girls, in the first class 
of the high schools, shou'd he employed cne half- 
hour eac day, as assistants in the lower grade of 
schools. In this way the schools should supply and 
train their own teachers. In all cases the compen- 
sation must be equal to what is paid in the same 
class of private schools, and sufficient to keep them 
permanently in the service of the public schools. 

Sixth. There should be every year a School Fes- 
tival, or public occasion, when schools may be 
brought Borg ae my! before the public mind, and 
commended to the favor and consideration of all 
Classes. 

Seventh. The schools should be supported entirely 
at the public expense. Property, whether it is rep- 
resented by children or not, should be made charge- 


of the community, will be improved. 





able with their support. This is the cardinal idea of 
the common school system, and the universal prac- 
tice, wherever common schools exist. It is 
but a just advance for the increased value and secu- 
rity given to the same property in return, by the in- 
telligence and virtue thus fostered in the schools. It 
is sound policy. Many parents who now send to 
private schools, would send to the common schools, 
if they were taxed annually for their support ; and 
many more, if by that tax, and the interest it would 
excite, the common schools were made as good as 
the private schools of the same grade. 


Il]. THE RESULTS WHICH MAY BE ANTICIPA- 
TED FROM AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF COM 
MON SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LARGE VIL- 
LAGES. 


The number of children attending the cqgmmon 
schools will be increased from about one third or 
one-half, tc at least two-thirds or three-fourths of all 
the children of a proper school age. The Primary 
schools alone, if located where the children are, will 
increase the attendance to two-thirds, and the in- 
crease beyond that point, will depend on the charac- 
ter of the higher schools. 

Private schools of the same grade as the common 
schools will be discontinued, while those of a higher 
grade, if really called for by the educational wants 
The best 
teachers in private schools will find employment, 
equally lucrative and respectable in the common 
schdols. 

The instruction given in the common schools, will 
be more thorough, complete and practical, for it 
will be begun early, prosecuted on a system, and 
continued to a later period of life. The average 
character of the education given to the whole com- 
munity will be equal to what is now given in the 
best private schools to the children of the few. 

The average expense of the proposed system, for 
each scholar will not exceed, what is now paid for 
the common schools as they are, while the aggregate 
expenditures for education in public and private 
schools together, will be diminished in a much larger 
ratio, than the aggregate expenditures for the com- 
mon schools will be increased. 

The common school institution, the children, 
teachers and officers, will occupy a deservedly high 
place in the affections of the community. The 
schools will be spoken of, visited, and provided for 
on a liberal scale. The teachers will enjoy that so- 
cial position which their talents, acquirements and 
manners may entitle them to, but from which they are 
now almost universally degraded. The office of 
school committee, instead of being shunned, or at best 
barely tolerated by thoee best qualified to fill it,— 
the intelligent, the enterprizing, the influential mem- 
bers of society,—will be accepted as a sacred and 
honorable trust, whose faithful administration touches 
every living interest, and determines the welfare of 
each successive generation. The stranger, interest- 
ed in the moral and social improvement of his race, 
will be invited to visit, not only the institutions, 
which a noble and diffusive charity may have open- 
ed for the poor, the insane, the deaf, the dumb, the 
blind, and even for the criminal; but the schools, 
where happy and radiant children are trained to 
those physical, intellectual and moral habits, which 
prevent poverty, vice and crime in after life. 

Under the influence of such a system of common 
schools, the theory of our republican institutions will 
be a glorious reality, and much of the exclusive, 
harsh, and discordant features of social life in cities 
and large villages, will disappear. The absurd dis- 
tinction of society into high and low, vulgar and re- 
spectable, so far as it grows out of manners and con- 
versation, will be less heard of, because it will not 
exist. The chasm, broad and deep, which now too 
f equently divides the rich and poor, the educated 
ual ignorant, the capitalist and the laborer, will 
close. The children of the community will grow up 
together, without knowing or caring to know any 
distinction among themselves, of wealth, or parent- 

e or fashion; and the strong sympathy and fellow- 
ship of the same age, studies and pursuits in the 
school room and on the play-ground, will knit them 
together in friendships, which will survive the stormy 
struggles of after life. With something like equal 
opportunities of education, the prizes of life, and 
x all its fields of usefulness and happiness, will 
be open to all, whether they come from the hovel, or 
the garret of poverty, or the mansion of elegance and 
went. 

That these suggestions are not the speculations of 
the closet—that the system here pro sed is nota 

lausible but untried scheme, an e results so 
Proadl stated are not imaginary, will be evident 
from the following sketch of the history and condi- 
tion of several of the most successful public school 
systems, and schools in the United States. 
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IN CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES, WHERE 
THEY ARE ORGANIZED ON A SYSTEM,MORE 
OR LESS SIMILAR TO THE ONE PROPOSED. 


BOSTON—MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Public Schools of Boston are justly the pride 
and glory of the 2 In them the children of all 
classes have enjoyed equally the means of a thorough 
English and classical education at the public charge. 
The system as it now stands is the growth of more 
than two centuries. 


PROGRESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


In 1635 the first school was established under the 
instruction of Philemon Piermont, who was “‘ intreat- 
ed’? by the inhabitants in public meeting, ‘‘ to be- 
come school-master for the nurturing and training of 
children.”? This was the germ of the free school 
system of Boston. This school is now the Latin 

rammar school. 

In 1713, the first school of the class now known as 
the Grammar schools, was opened. There are now 
15 schools of this grade. 

In 1812 the Smith School, a school for colored 
children was opened. 

In 1818, Primary Schools for children over 4 and 
under 16, were established. There are now (April 
1842,) 114 of this class. 

In 1821 the English High School for boys was be- 

un, and its success was such, as to lead to the estab- 

ishment in 1825 of the High School for girls. This 

last school was discontinued in a few years. Its 
place is in part supplied by allowing the girls to re- 
main two years longer than the boys in the Grammar 
school. But the fact that near two-thirds of all the 
scholars in the private schools are females, shows 
that there is a deficiency in the system of public 
schools in reference to female education. 

In 1828 ten schools, one in each primary district, 
were designated to receive children who were over 
— years, and were not prepared for the Grammar 
schools. 


In April, 1842, the statistics of the school system was as 


follows: we 
Population according to census of 1840,, - 94,470 
Number of children over 4 and under 16, 18,080 


Number of public schools and scholars, viz: 
114 Primary, with 6,072 scholars. 


15 Grammar, with 6,443 

1 Latin High School, 119 

1English do 151 

131 12,775 

Number of teachers employed, 20 

Wages of teachers—in Primary schools, each, $250 
- Grammar and Writing schools, Principal, 1,500 
Ushers, 600 
Female Assistants, 250 


Latin and Engjish High School, Principal each, 2,400 
Sub-masters, each, 1,500 


Ushers, 700 
Whole amount paid for salaries, in 1842, 98,000 
do do _— fuel and contingent expenses, 16,000 
Aggregate amount for the year, 132,000 
Whole am’t paid for salaries in 1840-41, Primaries, 22,875 
Grammar Schools, 58,793 
Latin High School, 6.373 
English do 5,316 
Expense for fuel, about 4,000 
do for teaching musie, 1,869 

do of visitation, including annual dinner, 1,528 

do of Secretaries, 400 
119,455 


Aggregate expenditure for 1810-41, 
‘The whole amount is raised by direct tax, and constitutes 
from year to year about one quarter of the city expenses. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


All the schools of the city are under the superin- 
tendence of a Board, or General School Committee, 
consisting of the Mayor, the President of the Com- 
mon Council, and twenty-four persons, «annually 
elected in each ward of the city. 

The Board meet for organization in January, and 
regularly on the first Tuesday of February, May, 
pre ord and November. In January there are ap- 

inte 
A Primary School Committee, consisting of one 
person for each school. 

A sub-committee of visitation, of five members 
for the Latin and English High Schools respective- 
ly, and of three for each of the Grammar schools; a 
a committee on books, of five members; a commit- 
t2ze on music, of three members; a commit- 
- tee of conference with the Primary school commit- 
tee, of three members—and two committees of ex- 
amination, one for the English grammar, and the 
other for the writing schools. 

The pingene J schoel committee have the exclu- 
sive mana nt of the Primary schools, organize 


by themselves with their own sub-committees, and 
fill any vacancy which may occur during the year. 
The sub-committee of visitation, must examine 
the classes in their respective schools at least once 
each quarter of the year, and visit them at least once 





ing of the Board. This committee decide who are 
to receive the six medals in their respective schools, 
yurchased out of the fund left for that purpose by 
ranklin ; take cognizance of any difficulties in the 
school, or respecting it ; supplie vacancies tempor- 
arily in the office of teacher, and generally take 
good care of their respective schools. 

The committees of examination must visit all the 
schools for which they are appointed, in May, June 
or July, and critically examine the pupils in all the 
branches taught therein, and report to the board. 
Besides the specific duties assigned to each 
member on the several sub-committees, each mem- 
ber must consider it his duty to watch over all the 
public schools, to attend the visitations, exhibitions 
and examinations. 

It is thought by some of the best friends of the 
public schools of Boston that the organization of the 
system would be improved, if there was but one 
board for all the schools, the Primary, as well as the 
higher schools, and there was one person properly 
qualified to. devote his whole time to their superin- 
tendence in connection with the several sub-com- 
mittees. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

There are now 114 Primary schools for children 
over 4 and under 16 years of age. Each school re- 
ceives an average of fifty children of both sexes, and 
are taught by female teachers. 

In these schools, the alphabet, pronouncing and 
spelling words, numeration, and combination of 
numbers, the stops and marks, mental arithmetic, 
and reading are attended to. On Tuesday and Fri- 
day instruction is given to such as come prepared 
for it, in needle work. Oral instruction, and exer- 
cises on the slate constitute a part of the daily exer- 
cises. The health and physical comfort of the pupils 
receive special attention. For this purpose there are 
three recesses of ten minutes éach, every half day. 
When the weather, or the arrangements of the build- 
ing will not admit of out-door exercises, various 
geen exercises are gone through with in doors.. 

he ventilation of the rooms is now made an object 
of special attention. At this time (April, 1842) the 
teachers of the Primary schools are receiving a gra- 
tuitous course of instruction in linear drawing, with 
the approbation of the Primary school committee, 
from an accomplished lady, preparatory to its being 
generally and systematically taught in their respec- 
tive schools. 

In these schools the stimulus of rewards and prizes 


3 | is applied—ten dollars being annually appropriated 


to each school for this purpose. 

At the age of 7, every pupil, who can spel! cor- 
rectly, and read fluently, receives a certificate of re- 
commendation to one of the Grammar schools. If 
not prepared for the Grammar school, the pupil is 
sent to what may be termed the intermediate school 
of the district. 

The city in reference to this class of schools is di- 
vided into ten districts. Each school is under the 
special charge of one person, and the schools of the 
district are under the supervision of a board, com- 

osed of the committee of each school. Each mem- 

er must visit his own school once a month, and all 
the schools in his district at least once a year. The 
two highest classes in all the schools of a district are 
examined together, by a committee of the Primary 
school committee semi-annually. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

There are now 15 Grammar schools, including the 
one for African children, eight of which have been 
established within twenty years. 

In these schools are taught, the common branches 
of an English education. In the several buildings, 
where the arrangement is complete, there are two 
large halls, occupied by two departments, one of 
which is a Grammar school, and the other a writing 
school. The scholars are organized in two divisions. 
While one division attends to Grammar school, the 
other attends the writing school: thus the two mas- 
ters exchange scholars half-daily. In the Grammar 
department, the pupils are taught chiefly, spelling, 
reading, English grammar, and geography ; in the 
writing department, they are taught writing, arith- 
metic, and book-keeping. 

In the schools for hors exclusively, each depart- 
ment is instructed by a master, an usher, and a fe- 
male assistant, and in the schools for girls exclusive- 
ly by a master and three female assistants. 

Children who are seven years of age, and can read 
and spell according to the standard fixed, for leav- 
ing the Primary schools, can be admitted on the 
first Monday of every month, and remain in these 
schools till the next annual exhibition after the boys 
are 14, and girls i6 years of age. 

In the Grammer department the books and exercises are 


as follows : : 
Crass IV. No.1. Emerson’s National Spelling Book. 2. 





a month, and report in writing to the quarterly meet- 


Crass III. No.1 continued. 3. Murray’s English Gram- 
mar, abridged by Alger, or Parker and Fox’s Progressive 
Exercises in English Grammar. 

Crass II. Nos. 1, 3, continued. 4. Pierpont’s Ameri- 
can First Class Book, or the National Reader. 5. Field’s 
or Worcester’s Geography and Atlas. 6. Frost’s Exercises 
in Parsing. The two higher classes in each school are al- 
lowed, and the upper class required to use Worcester’s or 
Walker’s Dictionary. 

CrassI. Nos.1,3,continued. 7. Worcester’s Geogra- 
phy and Atlas. 8. Pierpont's American First Class Book. 
9. Goodrich’s History of the United States. 10. Exer- 
cises in Composition and Declamation. On Mondays, this 
class shall read in the Bible. 

The following studies and books may be introduced at the 
discretion of the master. 

Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Ware’s edition. 
Parker's Compendium of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, sterotyped edition. Worcester’s Elements of General 
History. Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 

In the Writing department the books and exercises are as 
follows. 

Crass IV. No.1. Writing. 2. Emerson’s North Ameri- 
can Arithmetic, Part First. 

Crass Ill, Nu. 1 continued. 3. Oral Exercises in the 
North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 

Cuass II. No.1 and 3 continued. 4. Written exercises 
in the North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 5. Pen- 
making. 

Crass I. Nos. 1 and 5 continued. 6. The North Ameri- 
can Arithmetic, Part Third. 7. Robinson’s Book-keeping. 

Members of the first class who have nearly completed the 
course of exercises in Arithmetic, may be instructed in Bai- 
ley’s First Lessons im Algebra and Grund’s Geometry. 

Every scholar is instructed in Writing, and Arithmetic or 
Mathematics ; the use, by their pupils, of keys te Arithme- 
tic and Algebra is prohibited. 

The members of the first and second classes are assembled 
in one room to receive instruction in siuging for half an hour 
by a special teacher, twice in each faut 


The introduction of singing has had a very ha 
influence on the discipline of the schools. al 


ENGLISH HIGH 8CHOOL. 

This school was instituted in 1821, with the design 
of furnishing the young men of this city, who are 
not intended for a collegiate course of study, and 
who have enjoyed the usual advantages of the other 
— schools, with the means of completing a good 

nglish education. Here is given instruction in the 


elements of mathematics and natural philosophy, with 
their ——— to the sciences and the arts, in gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and belles letters, in moral philosophy, 


history, natural and civil, and in the French language. 
This institution is furnished with a valuable mathema- 
ticel and philosophical apparatus, for the purpose of 
experiment and illustration. 

An instructor is provided for every thirty-five pu- 
pils. Boys are admitted on examination, once a 
year. The candidates must be twelve years of age, 
and possess a thorough knowledge of spelling, read- 


ing, English Grammar, Modern phy and Arith- 
metic. 

The course of study and instruction in this school, is the 
following; ; 


No. 1. Reviews of the preparatory studies, in the text books 
authorized to be used in the grammar and writing schools. 
2. Ancient geography, (Worcester’s.) 3. Worcester’s gene- 
ral history and history of the United States. 4. Sherwin’s 
algebra. 5. Legendre’s geometry. 6. Book-keeping. 7. 
Blair’s Rhetonc. 8. Paley’s moral philosophy. 9. Chemis- 
try. 10. Trigonometry, with its application to ea 
navigation, mensuration, astronomical calculations, &c. 11. 
Constitution of the United States. 12. Natural philosophy. 
13. Linear drawing. 14. Paley’s natural theology. 15. 
Paley’s evidences of christianity. 16. Elements of astrono- 
my. 17. Logic. 18. Intellectual philosophy. 

The several divisions also receive instruction in spelling, 
reading, writing, English grammar, declamation, composition 
and the French language. 

LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This school was instituted in 1635, and in connec- 
tion with the English High School completes the sys- 
tem of public education enjoyed alike by all classes. 

An examination for admission is held once a year. 
The candidates must be at least ten years old, and be 
able to read common English authors fluently and 
correctly, to write a running band, ani must under- 
stand geography and grammar. The course continues 
five years. 


The books and exercises required during the course of in- 
struction in this school, are the following:  - 

Crass V. No. 1. Andrew’s and Stoddard ‘s Latin gram- 
mar. 2. English ow) reading. 3. Liber Primus, as 
stereotyped in 1827. 4. Viri Rem, as published for this 
school, in 1833. Andrew’s latin reader may be substituted 
for No. 3 or No. 4, but not for both. 

Crass IV. Nos. 1, 2. 4. continued. 5. New latin tutor, 
and reading and writing exercises from it. or Andrews’s latin 
exercises. Declamation. 6. Latin Dictionery. 7. Dilla- 
way’s Roman antiquities end ancient mythology. 8. Phe- 
dri Fabule Expurgate. 9. Cornelius Nepos. 10. Cesar’s 
commentaries. 11. Worcester’s modern geography. 12. 
Emerson's second part of the North American arithmetie, or 
Colburn’s first lessons. 13. Writing translations from Latin 
into English. . 

Crass IT}. Nos. 1. 2. 5. 6. 7. 11. 12. 13. continued, and 14. 
Written arithmetic, Emerson’s third part, or Colburn and 
Lacroix. 15. Excerpta ex Ovidio, Gould’s edition, 16. So- 





Tower's Gradual Reader. 


phocles’ Greek mar. 17. Greek delectus. 18. Wil- 
son’s sallust. 19. Worcester’s ancient geography. 20. 
Lempriere’s classical dictionary. 
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Crasszs II. and I. Nos. 1. 2.5.6.6. 1). 13. 14. 16. 19. 
continued. 21. Cleaveland’s Greek antiquities. Colburn’s 
and Euler's or Bailey’s algebra. 23. Cicero’s select orations, 
Folsom’s edition. 24. Gould’s Virgil, or any good edition, 
without an interpretation, or an order of construction. 253. 
Felton’s Greek reader. 26. Greek lexicon. 27. Writing 
translations from Greek into English; committing to memo- 
ry portions of Latin and Greek, and Fisk’s Greek exercises. 
28. English composition. 29. History. 30. Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 31. Juvenal, Leaverett s edition. 32. Gould’s 
Horace, or any other good edition, without an order of con- 
struction. 33. Homer’s Iliad. 34. Greek ‘Testament, the 
four Gospels. 35. Zenophon’s Anabasis. 36. Writing and 
composing Latin themes and verses. 37. Stansbury’s cate- 
chism on the constitution of the United States. 38. Paley’s 
natural theology, with Paxton’s illustrations. 

Geometry and trigonometry, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Juve- 
nal, Horace, Homer, Stanbury’s catechism, and Paley’s nu- 
tural theology, are allowed to be introduccd at the discretion 
of the master, but are not absolutely required. 

No translations, interpretations, keys, or orders of con- 
struction are allowed. ; 

The several classes receive instruction in penmanship. 

This is a brief outline of a course of instruction, 
open to all classes, and actually com by all clas- 
es in one of the wealthiest cities of the —. At 
this time in the Latin Grammar school are children 
from the extremes of society, as to the wealth, édu- 
cation and employment of their parents. In the same 
class is a son of one of the wealthiest men in New 
England, sitting next to the son of an Irish emigrant, 
who is employed to sweep the streets of the city. 

In August, (on Wednesday, two weeks before the 
last Wednesday) of each year, there is an exhibition 
of all the schools, when the Franklin Medals are be- 
stowed on the boys, and the City Medals on the girls. 


‘The effect is powerful, but the best educators doubt 


its propriety, at least the manner in which the selec- 
tion is made. At the close of the exhibition, the 
medal boys are invited to dine with the Mayor and 
city authorities in the old Faneuil Hall. This Festi- 
val is one of the great days of Boston. The teach- 
ers of the schools, and those who have retired, stran- 
gers of distinction, the state officers &., are invited, 
and the old hall seldom rings wit! the tones of a 
more spirit-stiring eloquence. Whatever may be its 
ultimate effect on the the boys, this occasion helps 
to make the public schools one of prominent inter- 
ests of the city. 





CITY OF SALEM—MASSACHUSETTS. 

The public school system of Salem deserves an 
early and extended notice, for here was established, 
if not the first, one of the first free schools of New 
England, and here are now to be found all the latest 
improvements in the external and internal organiza- 
tion and administration of common schools. 

In 1637, within nine years after the first settlement 
of the town, and when the population amounted to 
less than nine hundred, provision was made for the 
instruction of the youth of the colony, in all sound 
learning, by the osishiialnnes of the Grammar school, 
which is now the crowning feature of the school sys- 
tem of Salem. In the earliest records of the town, 
the grand characteristics of the common school sys- 
tem of New-England are clearly recognized, in 
providing that the poor as well as the rich, should 
enjoy the advantages of good schools, and making 
their support chargeable to the property of the whole 
community. In 1644, it is recorded, ‘‘if any poor 
body hath children or a child, to be sent to school 
and is not able to pay for their schooling, the town 
will pay it by arate.” In 1677 an agreement is en- 
tered into by the select-men with Mr. Epes, that he 
shall teach all such persons as shall be sent to him 
from persons in town, in the English, Latin and Greek 
tongue, so as to fit them for the University, if it be de- 
sired. From time to time, through all the intervening 
period down to 1827, provision was made by public 
tax to support the District and Grammar Schools. 

In 1827 efforts were made to extend the benefits 
and raise the standard of public instruction, which 
resulted in the establishment of the English High 
School, and the Grammar Schools, for girls. In an 
address delivered at the Town Hall, at the first anni- 
versary of the High School, the Hon. Stephen C. 
Phillips, chairman of the school committee, remark- 
ed—‘ The establishment of this school was designed 
to fill what had been considered a vacant space in 
our system of public instruction. While there were 
not wanting ample means of instruction in the simple 
and ordinary branches of an English education, and 
while the liberality of our town had provided the 
best means of qualifying children for admission into 
the University and College ; still there was no school 
in which young men, by an enlarged, regular and 
thorough course of English studies, might be fitted 
to enter at once into the various occupations of men 
of business.”? The impulse thus given to the com- 

mon schools, has continued and within the last three 
years, under the steady, enlightened, and zealous ef- 
forts of the gentleman above named, as mayor of the 
city and chairman of the school committee, the sys- 


tem has been re-organized and is now in complete 
operation. 

The Primary Schools, as the foundation on which 
the whole structure rests, have been thoroughly re- 
modelled, improved and doubled in number. They 
can be still further extended and multiplied to meet 
the increasing demand of the city. There are now 
17 schools of this class, 6 of which are for boys alone, 
6 for girls alone, and 5 for boys and girls. 

There are nine schools, which may be classed as 
secondary, viz: 2 for girls, 2 for boys, 4 for boys 
and girls, and 1 for colored children. These schools 
have the same general organization, but differ some- 
what from each other in their internal arrangement. 
In connection with the primary schools they afford 
rare opportunities for a thorough elementary educa- 
tion. But the system does not stop here. 


The Latin Grammar and English High School to- 
gether now constitute the capital, which at once 
adorns and supports the solid fabric of public in- 
struction. In the schools the children of the rich 
and the poor whoare properly qualified, may prepare 
for a college or a mercantile, or business life. 

An account of the organization, course of study 
and text-books, of the several classes of schools 
will be given below. 

The school-houses have all been re-modeled, en- 
larged, or re-built, so that accommodations unsurpas- 
sed as a whole, under any system of public or pri- 
vate instruction, are now furnished for all the youth 
of the city, of both sexes, and in every part of it. 
The east school house which accommodates one of 
the secondary schools, and two primary schools, and 
the high school building may be poinied to as em- 
bracing most of the features of a model school house. 


The opening of the east school-house, on the first 
of March, 1842, was made an occasion for interest- 
ing exercises which will mark an era in the history 
of the schools. The Secretary of the Board of edu- 
cation, the school committees, and active friends of 
education in Boston, Lowell, Roxbury, Charlestown, 
Danvers, Newburyport, and several other towns 
which have taken a lead in improving their schools, 
were present by invitation, interchanged their con- 
gratulations with each other, in the presence of six- 
teen hundred children, and more than a thousand 
spectators. 

The = School building was erected in 1827, but 
has recently been enlarged, remodeled and decorated 
at the expense and under the supervision of the Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, who has devoted unsparingly, 
his time, talents, influence and wealth, to the improve- 
ment of the public schools. His liberal donation 
to the city, $2400, (the amount of his annual sala- 
ry as Mayor for three years,) was devoted to the 
above pur, His name will henceforth be honor- 
ably associated with the first free school in the world, 
and will be held in grateful remembrance by genera- 
tion after generation of children who will here pre- 

re themselves for extensive usefulness and endur- 
ing happiness, by the cultivation of the intellect, the 
imagination and the heart. How desirable it is, that 
men of education, influence and wealth, in the city 
and the country, should devote some portions of their 
time, thought and labor, on improving our common 
schools. If he is a benefactor of the race, who 
makes two blades of grass grow, where only one 
grew before, in how much higher sense is he one 
who opens fountains of living water in the moral and 
intellectual wilderness, who scatters the seed of a 
higher intelligence and virtue broad-cast over socie- 
ty, and helps to rear up for two worlds, generation 
after generation of children, endowed with the pow- 
er of living forever, and with capacities of infinite 
progression. 

In making these improvements, the city incurred in 
a single year an expenditure of $40,000, but in less 
than four years, more than that sum will be saved 
in the diminished expenditure for tuition in private 
schools, to that class on which the greatest portion 
of the tax must fall. Although the number and com- 
pensation of the teachers have been increased, still 
the actual cost of instruction per head has been re- 
duced, while its quality has been improved—the re- 
sult of a vast increase of scholars, and the employ- 
ment of a greater number of female assistants.— 
The number of scholars has more than doubled since 
1827. The estimated annual expense of the system 
on its present scale will be $14,820, or $6.12 per 
scholar per year, or two cents per day. 

The ‘‘ Regulations for the surperintendence, go- 
vernment and instruction of public Schools,’’ were 
drawn up by Mr. Phillips, after a careful examina- 
tion of those adopted in Boston, Providence, Lowell, 
and other large towns of the Commonwealth. They 
constitute a pamphlet of 30 pages. From this docu- 


ment such selections will be made as will exhibit the 
peculiarities and excellencies of the system, and as- 





sist others in drawing up a system for themselves. 





SUPERVISION OF THE SYSTEM. 


This subject is provided for in chapters I. II. III. 
IV. and V., of the ‘“ Regulations &c.”? This Super 
vision and management of the schools is intrusted to 
a board of twenty-five members, of which the Mayor 
and President of the common council are ez officio 
members; the rest are elected annually by the com- 
mon council. The Board elect by ballot, a standing 
committee of five members, whose duties are thus 
enumerated. 


The duties of the Standing Committee shall be as 
follows, viz: 


1. To take the exclusive care and oversight of the 
Latin grammar and English high schools, in con- 
formity to the regulations ; and, with the concur- 
rence of the donor, to superintend and direct the an- 
nual distribution of prize money. ‘ 

2. To attend semi-annual examinations and visit- 
ations of all the schools, and to prepare semi-annual 
reports in the manner hereinafter specified. 

3. To prepare blank forms for the quarterly re- 
turns of the teachers, and the quarterly reports of the 
district committees ; to revise said returns and re- 
ports, and to cause an abstract thereof to be prepared 
by the clerk under their direction. 

4. To prepare the annual report, and also the an- 
nual return required by law to be transmitted to the 
secretary of the commonwealth. 

5. To consider and report upon the expediency of 
byilding new school-houses, and of altering or re- 
pairing those already built, and also to superintend 

e erection of school-houses, and all alterations and 
repairs in all cases beyond the control of the dis- 
trict committees. 

6. To approve all accounts for expenditures in- 
curred under their direction. 

7. To consider and report upon any proposed 
change in the organization of classes, the mode of 
discipline, the course of studies, and the use of text- 
books. 

8. To inquire into and report upon the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for appointment as teachers. 

9. To consider and report upon any proposition 
for a change in the regulations, which may have 
been previously submitted at a meeting of the board. 

10. To provide for the supply and distribution of 
fuel, and to procure all such books as it becomes 
necessary to furnish at the expense of the city. 

11. To investigate, whenever presented by a dis- 
trict committee, the complaints of parents, masters 
or guardians, against teachers, for undue severity or 
neglect in the treatment of scholars, and in all such 
cases, if, upon investigation and a hearing of both 
parties, the complaint should prove to be well found- 
ed, and the complainant desires further action, to re- 
port thereon to the board. 

12. To decide upon the application of teachers and 
scholars to be relieved from the enforcement of the 
regulations in extraordinary cases, in which the ap- 
plication is accompanied by the recommendation of 
a district committee. ‘ 

13. To devise and recommend, in their semi-an- 
nual or special reports, all such measures as they 
shall deem adapted to promote the economy, effi- 
ciency and advancement of the system of public in- 
struction. 

For the convenient examination of the schools, 
they are divided into five divisions, and one member 
is assigned to each. The following section describes 
the duty of each member : 

The member assigned to the second division, shall 
cause the teachers of the several schools included 
therein, to bring together in the months aforesaid, on 
such days and at such a place as he may appoint, all 
the male scholars belonging to the first class in each 
school ; and under his direction the teachers shall 
proceed to make a thorough examination of their 
respective scholars in all the studies of the preceding 
half-year. He shall also, in like manner, cause the 
teachers to bring together all the male scholars be- 
longing to the second class in each school, for the 

rpose of a similar examination, which shall be 
held on days as nearly succeeding as may be conve- 
nient, the days appointed for the examination of 
scholars of the first class. As soon as may be con- 
venient after each examination of the scholars in the 
two higher classes, this member shall successively 
visit each school in the division for the purpose of 
examining the other classes, and of making such 

rsonal inspection and inquiry in all respects, as 
will enable him faithfully to prepare his semi-annual 
reports. He shall notify the district committees, who 
have the oversight of the several sch@ols, of the time 
appointed for the visitations, and so far as he may 
have the opportunity, shall confer with them, and 
seek their co-operation in the performance of his du- 
ties. 

At the close of the semi-annual examination in 
February, he shall, in connection with one member 
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of the district committee, and the principal or prin- 
cipals of the school, furnish certificates to as man 
of the scholars belonging to the first class in eac 
school, as they shall in concurrence adjudge have 
sustained a good moral character, and to have com- 
pleted, in a satisfactory manner, all the studies re- 
quired in the school; and such certificates shall also 
express the relative rank in respect alike to conduct 
and scholarship, as adjudg@d by them in concur- 
rence, of the several scholars belonging to the first 
class.* 

The semi-annual reports are documents of great 
value and labor, as will be seen by the following 
section: 

The semi-annual reports, required to be prepared 
by the respective members of the standing commit- 
tee, shall be laid before the standing committee, at 
its first regular meeting after the examinations and 
visitations in the several divisions have been comple- 
ted. Each report shall embrace, in a succinct form, 
all the information which may have been collected, 
and all suggestions which are deemed important in 
relation to each school, under the following heads, 
viz :— 

1. Number of scholars—increase or diminution 
since the preceding report—with a statement of the 
ascertained or supposed causes of such increase or 
diminution. 

2. Number of absences during the half year, as 
obtained from the quarterly returns—with the results 
of a careful inquiry into the causes of such absences, 
and the practicability of diminishing the same by a 
change in the regulations, if it shall appear that the 
existing regulations have been properly enforced, 
but have failed to produce the intended effect. Un- 
der this head, the views of the district committees, 
so far as they may have been ascertained from their 
quarterly reports, or from personal communication, 
as well also as the explanations and suggestions of 
teachers, shall always be presented. 

3. Whole number of tardinesses during the last 
half-year, as obtained from the quarterly returns— 
with the results of an inquiry similar to that pre- 
scribed in regard to absences. 

4. Whole number of cases submitted by the teach- 
ers for the decision of district committees, with a 
reference to all particulars in such cases which may 
be deemed of special interest. 

5. State of discipline—particularly referring to 
the extent to which corporal punishment is still in- 
flicted, with a statement of the results in cases in 
which it has been wholly or for the most part discon- 
tinued—specifying also such other modes of punish- 
ment as appear deserving of commendation or cen- 
sure. Under: this head may be further included a 
comparative statement of the good order, quiet and 
decorum of manners in the several schools—showing 
hew far whispering, studying aloud, bad attitudes or 
bad habits of any kind, are still prevalent, or have 
been evidently restrained by the vigilance, good 
judgment and energy of teachers. There may be 
appended a comparative statement of the average 
number of merits obtained respectively in the cor- 
responding classes in the several schools. 

6. State of morals—showing how many, if any, 
scholars have been detected in stealing, lying, using 
profane or obscene language, committing disturb- 
ances, Or causing injury to propertv in school or in 
the streets, or in any way furnishing cause of spe- 
cial complaint to the teachers or to citizens. 

7. Course of studies—showing in detail the par- 
ticular proficiency of the several classes, with a re- 
ference to striking proofs of thoroughness or neglect 
in teaching, and the need, if such should appear, of 
particular suggestions to any of the teachers in re- 
gard to the manner of discharging this part of their 
duty. Under this head should also be included a full 
statement of any supposed defects in the arrange- 
ment of exercises, and of any alleged inconvenience 
or disadvantage in the use of text-books, as pre- 
scribed by the regulations. ‘ 

8. School registers and class books—showing 
whether the same have been uniformly kept in the 
form prescribed by the standing committee. 





* CERTIFICATE OF SCHOLARSHIP AND GOOD 
CONDUCT 


City or Sarem, February , 184 

WE nweresy Certiry, That , ascholar 
belonging to the first class in the is ad- 
parse. by us in coneurrence to have sustained a good moral 
character, and to have completed, in a satisfactory manner, 
all the studies required in the school. We further certify, 
that of scholars belonging to the first class, the said 

is adjudged to be entitled to the 

rank for scholarship, and to the rank for good 
conduct. 


} Member of Standing Committee 
assigned to division. 
a of District Committee 
for the 
Principal of 


school. 


9. Number and condition of books furnished at 
the expense of the city—stating the amount expend- 
ed in the several schools—showing how far in the 
case of those whose parents, masters or guardians are 
unable to pay for the same, the books thus furnished 
are retained in the hands of teachers for the use of 
other scholars—and in what respects, and by what 
means, a ae economy in this expenditure may 
be effected. 

10. Library and appparatus—showing the number 
of books and the description of articles furnished by 
the city, and also what has been effected for either 
object by voluntary contribution—describing the 
manner in which the library is used, its existing de- 
ficiencies, and suggesting such expedients as, upon 
careful examination, and after conferring with the 
teachers, are deemed important and practicable, with 
a view to an extension of the benefits derived from 
these sources. 

11. Prize money—furnishing a statement of prizes 
awarded in the Latin grammar and English high 
schools, and a statement of facts which illustrate ei- 
ther the benefit or disadvantage of conferring such 
rewards. 

12. Condition of school-houses, out-houses and 
fences, with a suggestion of whatever is necessary 
to cause the same to be put and kept at all times in 
good condition, including under this head the results 
of inquiries in respect to the mode of heating the 
school-room, the consumption of fuel, and the ar- 
rangement for ventilation. 

13. Relation of principal and assistant—express- 
ing an opinion how far the system in operation pro- 
vides for a suitable distribution of duties, and in 
— respects it is important that it should be mod- 
ified. 

14. Vaccination—showing whether, and to what 
extent, there is reason to suppose that the regulation 
requiring every scholar to have been vaccinated, has 
not been complied with. 

15. A statement of all cases in which the standing 
committee have granted a special exemption from 
the enforcement of the regulations, in favor of teach- 
ers or scholars. 

The semi-annual reports, thus prepared by. the re- 
spective members, shall, as soon as they are present- 
ed, be read and carefully considered by the standing 
committee. All such portions as they may deem it 
important to communicate to the teachers generally, 
shall be communicated at a joint meeting of the 
standing committee and teachers called for the pur- 
pose ; and in relation to such portions of the reports, 
the teachers shall be invited to make such oral or 
written suggestions as they may deem expedient, and 
all such suggestions shall afterwards be specially 
considered by the standing committee. All such 
portions of the reports as may be deemed to require 
special action in regard to individual teachers, shall 
be communicated in written copies to the individu- 
als concerned, and the action of the standing com- 
mittee shall be suspended until such teachers shall 
have the opportunity of preparing written replies, 
which replies shall be filed with the reports, and 
shall be duly considered whenever the subject is act- 
ed upon, alike in the first instance by the standing 
committee, and finally by the board. After the se- 
mi-annual reports have been thus considered and re- 
ferred to the teachers generally or individually, an 
abstract thereof shall be prepared by the clerk, un- 
der the direction of the standing committee, which, 
together with the communications of the teachers, 
shall be laid before the board, and shall be accom- 
panied by such recommendations, in the shape of re- 
solutions or otherwise, as the standing committee 
may have concurred in. : 

or the purpose of immediate and local oversight, 
the several schools, with the exception of the Latin 
Grammar and English high schools, are arranged in- 
to eight districts, and a committee of four members 
for the first district, and two for each of the other 
districts, are appointed at the first meeting of the 
board. No member of the standing committee can 
serve on the district committee. The following sec- 
tions (chapter IV.) prescribe the duties of the dis- 
trict committee : 

It shall be the duty of the district committees to 
maintain a constant oversight of the several schools 
in their respective districts ; and for this purpose 
they shall visit each school ‘at least once in each 
month, without giving previous notice to the teach- 
er,’ in conformity to the law of the commonwealth. 
The object of such visits shall be to obtain a full 
knowledge of the o ization of the schools, the 
state of discipline, the method of instruction, the 
condition of the school-houses, out-houses and fences, 
and generally of all causes in operation affecting the 
welfare of the schools, which deserve to be espe- 
cially noticed, either by way of praise or censure. 
They shall always be expected to attend at least one 





recitation and one review of each class in every stu- 





dy, during each term. At the close of each term, 
they shall examine and approve the quarterly returns 
prepared by the teachers, and shall prepare the quar- 
terly reports to be annexed thereto, in the form pre- 
scribed by the standing committee. They shall also 
append to the reports such statements and sugges- 
tions as they may deem entitled to the consideration 
of the standing committee ; and especially they shall 
always express an opinion in regard to the manner 
in which the several teachers in their respective dis- 
tricts have performed their duties during the term. 
They shall deliver the quarterly reports, together 
with the quarterly returns, to the messenger, to be 
laid before the standing committee. 

It shall also be the duty of the district committees 
to cause the schools assigned to them to be supplied 
with all necessary articles of furniture, to appoint, 
whenever authorized by the board, suitable persons 
to take charge of the school-houses, to attend to all 
slight repairs not involving an expenditure of more 
than ten dollars, and in all cases requiring a greater 
expenditure, to make a special report to the standing 
rommittee. They shall approve all accounts for ex- 
penditures incurred under their direction. 

It shall also be the duty of the district committees 
to receive the complaints of parents, masters or 
guardians, against teachers, for undue severity or 
neglect in the treatment of scholars, and to present 
such complaints to the standing committee, when- 
ever they shall deem the same of sufficient import- 
ance to require investigation. 

It shall also be the duty of the district committees 
to give their advice to the teachers in any emergen- 
cy, to make careful inquiry into every case of mis- 
conduct reported by a teacher, to confer with the pa- 
rent, master or guardian of the offending scholar, in 
relation thereto, and to adjudge the penalty to which, 
in every such case, the offending scholar shall be 
subjected. In,no case in which the flagrant miscon- 
duct of a scholar is fully proved, shall they authorize 
a re-admission into school, until the offender has giv, 
en satisfactory evidence of amendment, nor except 
upon the condition that the offence shail be confessed 
to the teacher, and due regret expressed for it, as 
openly and explicitly as the nature of the case may 
require. The decisions of the district committees, 
in all cases formally reported by teachers, shall be 
given in writing, and shall be subject to the revision 
of the board, upon the application either of the pa- 
rent, master or guardian of the offending scholar, or 
of the teacher. 

It shall be the duty of at least one member of each 
district committee, to attend the semi-annual exa- 
minations appointed for the respective divisions to 
which the several schools in the district may be at- 
tached, and to accompany the members of the stand- 
ing committee assigned to these divisions, in their 
regular visitations of the schools; and, so far as may 
be, the district committees shall always¢confer and 
co-operate with the standing committee in relation 
to all measures affecting the welfare of the schools. 

The board meet regularly in the months of March, 
June, September and December. All accounts for 
expenditures must be approved by the respective 
sub-committess, under whose directions they have 
been incurred, and submitted in detail to the whole 


board. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Latin Grammar School. This school shall be 
under the care of one Male Principal, who shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of twelve hundred dollars. 

The school shall be open for the admission of boys 
belonging to the city, who are at least nine years of 
age, and shall pass a satisfactory examination by 
the Principal, under the direction of the member of 
the Standing committee assigned to the First Divi- 
sion, in spelling, reading, writing, and the rudiments 
of arithmetic and geography, and who shall also 
bring certificates from their last instructor of good 
moral character and presumed qualifications. __ 

The examination of candidates for admission shall 
take place on the second Monday after the com- 
mencement at Harvard University; and no scholar 
shall be admitted at any other time, unless by per- 
mission under extraordinary circumstances, of the 
member of the standing committee assigned to the 
first division. 

The scholars shall be divided into classes accord- 
ing to their | pops on in the several studies, at the 
discretion of the principal. 

The course of studies shall include all the branch- 
es required for admission into Harvard University, 
and also reading, writing, English grammar,. Eng- 
lish composition, and declamation. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

English High School. This school shall be un- 
der the care of one male principal, who shall receive 
an annual salary of one thousand dollars, with two 
female assisianis, who shall each receive an annual ” 
salary of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Any scholar belonging to the first class in either 
of the English schools, who shall produce a certifi- 
cate in the form prescribed by the regulations, [chap. 
III, sec. 7,] may be a candidate for admission into 
this school. Any boy rm. ig to the city, who 
has been previously educated in a private school, 
and shall bring from his last instructor a certificate 
of good mora] character and of presumed qualifica- 
tions, and who, after a thorough examination by the 
principal in the studies pursued in the English 
schools, shall be deemed fully qualified, may also 
be a candidate. If the whole number of candidates 
shall not exceed the number of vacancies in the 
school, they shall all be admitted ; but if all cannot 
be admitted, the principal shall report to the stand- 
ing committee the number of vacancies, and shall 
furnish a list of the candidates, annexing thereto 
their respective certificates, and also a statement 
showing the relative rank of the scholars belonging 
to the public schools, as ascertained from their cer- 
tificates, and the relative rank of scholars belonging 
to private schools, as ascertained by his examination. 
The standing committee shall thereupon proceed to 
apportion the number to be admitted among the sev- 
eral public and private schools, (the private schools 
to be taken collectively) having regard, as nearly 
as may be, to the proportion of the number of can- 
didates from each public school, or from the several 
private schools taken collectively, to the whole 
number of candidates from all the schools, both pub- 
lic and private; and giving the preference in the se- 
lection of candidates to such as have attained the 
highest relative rank. 


The regular time for the admission of scholars in- 
to this school, shall be on the first Monday in March. 
Applications for admission at any other time during 
the year, must be addressed to the standing commit- 
tee, who shall have authority to grant the same in 
any case in which it is made to appear that the ap- 
plicant on account of extraordinary circumstances 
could not attend at the regular time for admission, 
that he is fully qualified to join one of the classes, 
and that there is a vacancy in the school. 


The school shall be divided into three classes, to 
be denominated respectively the Junior Class, the 
Middle Class, and the Senior Class. The junior 
class shall consist of such scholars as have been re- 
cently admitted, in conformity to the requirements 
of this section. The middle class shall consist of 
such scholars as have regularly completed the stu- 
dies of the junior class. The senior class shall con- 
sist of such scholars as have regularly completed the 
studies of the junior and middle classes. The course 
of studies for each class shall continue during one 
year ending with the semi-annual examination in 
February, and the entire course of studies in the 
school shall be completed in three years. 


If it shall appear, at the semi-annual examination 
in February,*hat any member of the junior or mid- 
dle class has so far neglected his studies, that in the 
judgment of the principal he is disqualified for ad- 
vancement, and if, from the results of the semi-an- 
nual examinations, as reported by the member as- 
signed to the first division, the standing committee 
shall concur in this judgment, every such member 
of either of the aforesaid classes shall be dismissed 
from the school as unworthy of its privileges. 

The studies of this school shall be arranged into 
two divisions, each division comprising four courses, 
as follows, viz:— 

Division A. 

First Course. READING AND GRAMMAR.— 
The text-books shall be Zower’s Gradual Reader, 
the Classical Reader, G. Brown’s Grammar, 
Scholar’s anion, Walker’s Dictionary. In 
connection with the use of the text-books, oral and 
written exercises in spelling, defining and parsing, 
and miscellaneous grammatical exercises upon t 
slate and black-board, shall be constantly required. 

Second Course. GroGRAPHY AND History. 
The text-book shall be Emerson’s enlarged work 
on Geography and History, and in connection there- 
with the teacher shall give such further illustrations 
of the subject studied as'may be supplied from other 
sources. 

Third Course. Natura History, Cnem- 
ISTRY AND GEOLOGY. The text-books shall be 
Smellie’s Phi hy of Natural History, Gray’s 
Chemistry, and Hitchcock’s Geology. The exer- 
cises in this course shall be accompanied by visible 
illustrations and experiments. 


Fourth Course. Pouiticat Economy anp 
Government. The text-books shall be Way- 
land’s Political Economy, the City Charter, the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, and Bayard on the 
Constitution of the United States. The subjects of 
this course are to be explained and illustrated, as far 
as may be, by oral instruction. 


Division B. 

First Course. ARITHMETIC AND Booxk- 
Keepinc. The text-books shall be Emerson’s 
Arithmetic, third part, and Clarke’s Book-keeping. 
The teacher shall also propose arithmetical opera- 
tions, to be performed on the slate or black-board, 
derived from other sources ; and in book-keeping, 
after completing the study of the principles and rules 
in the text-book, each scholar shall be required to 
open a set of account books, to be founded upon a 
supposed course of transactions in any branch of 
bus , and to be regularly kept under the super- 
vision of the principal or assistants, during the 
period of his connexion with the school. 

Second Course. ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
The text-books shall be Sherwin’s Algebra, and so 
much of Ingram’s Mathematics as relates to Geome- 
try. Operations shall be constantly performed upon 
the slate and black-board, and every exercise shall 
be accompanied, as far as may be, by oral instruc- 
tion. 

Third Course. Practicat MATHEMATICS. 
The text-book shall be Ingram’s Mathematics, and 
the object of instruction in this course shall be to 
make the scholars familiar with the practical appli- 
cation of mathematical principles and rules to me- 
chanical employments, and to the various branches 
of manufactures and commerce. 

Fourth Course. NaturaAL PHILOSOPHY .— 
The text-books shall be Olmsted’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, and Wilkins’s Astronomy. In this course, ex- 
periments shall pe introduced in connexion with the 
regular exercises. 

The junior class shall prepare and perform four 
recitations and two reviews in the first course, and 
two recitations and one review in the second course, 
in each division, during every week. 

The middle class shall prepare and perform four 
recitations and two reviews in the second course, 
and two recitations and one review in the third 
course, in each division, during every week. 

The senior class shall prepare and perform four 
recitations and two reviews in the third course, and 
two recitations and one review in the fourth course, 
in each division, during every week. 

The recitations shall be conducted by the assist- 
ants, who for this purpose shall be respectively as- 
signed by the principal to the two divisions, and 
shall perform their duties under his supervision and 
direction. 

The reviews shall be conducted by the principal, 
and shall be so arranged as that a review shall im- 
mediately follow two successive recitations in each 
course of studies. 

For the purpose of attending recitations and re- 
views, each class shall be divided into two sections, 
which shall alternately succeed each other in the 
performance of these exercises. 

One daily exercise, either recitation or review, 
shall be prepared by each class out of school, and 
Sunday lessons shall be prepared by the several 
classes in the following text-books, viz: by the ju- 
nior class in Wayland’s Moral Sciences ; by the 
middle class in Paley’s Natural Theology ; and by 
the senior class in Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 

The entire course of exercises shall be conformed 
to the annexed synopsis, in which the school-time, 
divided into half-hours, and thus — sixty 
half-hours in winter and sixty-four half hours in 
summer, is so distributed as that in winter thirty half 
hours shall be appropriated to the preparation and 
performance of recitations and reviews, four to wri- 
ting, six to opening exercises and daily business, 
ten to recess and general exercises, six to special 
exercises, two (successive ) to a weekly lecture and 
experiments by the principal, and two to the per- 
formance of the Sunday lesson, with no other varia- 
tion in summer than that the four additional half- 
hours at the close of the afternoon shall be appropri- 
ated to general exercises. General exercises, as 
thus required, shall be understood to comprise sing- 
ing, drawing, grammatical, geographical and mathe- 
matical exercises upon the slate and black-board, 
composition, declamation, and philosophical experi- 
ments. Special exercises shall be such as the prin- 
cipal may deem it necessary to require of the several 
classes or of individual scholars, to complete their 
proficiency in the regular studies. 

The time allowed for the preparation and perform- 
ance of each recitation and review shall be half an 
hour. Any recitation, the preparation and perform- 


hour, may be continued during the next succeeding 
half hour which is assigned to a recitation in the 
same study, at the discretion of the teacher; and the 
principal shall be authorized to detain a section of a 
class or a whole-class after the close of the school, 
for the purpose of completing reviews, whenever he 
ote it important to appropriate further time to this 
object. : 








SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The following section applies to the most import- 
ant of this class of schools. 

East School for Boys, on Essex and Bath streets. 
This school shall be under the charge of two princi- 
pals, who shall each receive an annual salary of 
seven hundred dollars, with six female assistants, 
who shall each receive an annual salary of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The school shall be open for all boys belonging to 
the city, and residing eastward of the line drawn 
poy. the centre of North and Sammer streets, 
who shall bring the certificate required to be fur- 
nished to such scholars as have passed a satisfactory 
examination in the studies pursued in the primary 
schools, or who, if previously educated at,private 
schools, shall upon examination by the principal, be 
deemed qualified for admission. 

The regular time for the admission of scholars 
shall be on the first Monday of March. Applica- 
tions for admission at any other time during the 
year, must be addressed to the district committee, 
who shall have authority to grant the same in any 
case in which itis made to appear that the applicant, 
on account of extraordinary circumstances, could 
not attend at the regular time for admission, that he 
is fully qualified to join one of the classes, and that 
there is a vacancy in the class which he is quali- 
fied to join. 

» The school shall be divided into two departments, 

to be denominated respectively, (from the location 
of the school-rooms) the north and south depart- 
ments. 

Each department shall be divided into eight class- 
es, and each class shall consist, as nearly as may be, 
of twenty-two members. The classes in the north 
department shall be called and numbered North 
first to North eighth inclusive, and the classes in the 
south department shall be called and numbered 
South first to South eighth inclusive. 

The studies in the north department shall be divi- 
ded into three courses, viz: 1. Grammar. 2. Read- 
ing first course. 3. Reading, second course. 

he studies in the south department shall be divi- 
ded into three courses, viz: 1. Geography. 2. 
Arithmetic, first course. 3. Arithmetic, second 
course. 

The course in grammar shall include the study of 
pap jon d and Etymology for the lower classes, 
and of Syntax and Prosody for the higher classes. 
Every lesson, as far as may be, shall be accom- 
panied by operations on the black-board and slates; 
and exercises in panes and composition shall be 
required from the higher classes. 

he text-books in Grammar shall be Fowle’s Im- 
proved Guide to English Spelling, Scholar’s Com- 
panion, Parker and Fox’s Progressive Exercises 
in Grammar, Frost’s Exercises in Composition. 

The first course in reading shall comprise instruc- 
tion in reading, spelling, defining and punctuation, 
so far as these several branches may be connected 
with the reading lessons. The second course in 
reading shall comprise instruction preparatory for 
the first, and, so far as practicable, in the same 
branches. In spelling, the scholars shall be con- 
stantly required to write words upon the black-board, 
as well as to spell orally. 

The text-books in reading shall be The Young 
Reader and Worcester’s Third Part for the second 
course, and the Mount Vernon Reader and Ameri- 
can First Cluss Book for the first course. To these 
may be added Tower’s Gradual Reader, to be used 
in both courses as directed by the principal. 

The course in geography shall include the study 
of the elementary and higher text-books, the use of 
maps and globes, the construction of maps, the ele- 
ments of astronomy, history of the United States, 
and general history, so far as the same can be blend- 
ed with geography 

The text-books in geography shall be, Child’s 
Own Book of American Geography, Smith’s Atlas, 
Emerson’s Outlines of Geography and History, 
Fairfield’s Map Questions, Wilkins’s Astronomy, 
and st’s Hastory of the United States. 

he first course in arithmetic shall include the 
higher branches of mental and practical arithmetic, 
constant operations on slates and black-board, book- 
keeping, and if practicable, the elements of Algebra 
and Geometry. The second course shall include 
the lower branches of mental and practical arithme- 
tic, and simpler operations on slates and black- 


ance of which are not completed during the first half} board 


oard. 

The text-books in arithmetic shall be, Colburn’s 
First Lessons {or second course ; Colburn’s Sequel, 
and Leonard’s drithmetic, partly for both courses, 
Bailey’s Algebra, and Grund’s Geometry for the 
first course. 


The courses in grammar and geography shall be | 


attended by all the classes in both departments, each 
class being required to prepare and perform two 
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every week. 


| recitations and one review in each study during | each course of studies, and the reviews and recita- 
| tions in the several studies being preserved uniform- 


The first courses in reading and arithmetic shall , ly equi-distant throughout. 


be attended by the four higher classes in each de- | 

partment, each class being required to prepare and 
erform four recitations and one review in each 

study during every week. 

The second courses in reading and arithmetic | 
shall be attended by the four lower classes in each - 
department, each class being required to prepare 
and perform four recitations and one review in each | 
study during every week. | 

The six assistants shall be respectively assigned 
to the six courses into which the studies are divided; | 
and each assistant shall be exclusively employed in | 
attending recitations in the course assigned, being : 
required to attend thirty-two recitations during every 
week. 

The principals shall be respectively assigned to 
the two departments into which the school is divided, 
and shall be employed in reviewing in the studies of 
their respective departments all the classes belong- 
ing to both departments—the principal of the north 
department reviewing every class in each depart- 
ment once during every week in grammar and read- 
ing, and the principal of the south department re- 
viewing every class in each department once during 
every week in geography and arithmetic—each 
principal being thus required to attend thirty-two re- 
views during every week. The reviews in grammar 
and reading shall be attended by the classes in one 
department at the same time that the reviews in geo- 
graphy and arithmetic are attended by the corres- 
ponding classes in the other re apm 3 each prin- 
cipal devoting the first half of the week to the class- 
es in his own department, and the last half to the 
classes in the other department. __ 

The classes shall attend recitations in the recita- 
tion rooms occupied by the respective assistants, 
each recitation room being assigned to one assistant 
exclusively, and furnished with fixtures and appara- 
tus appropriate to the course of studies pursued in 
it. . 

The class shall attend reviews in the school rooms 
occupied by the respective principals, at the stations 
in the rear of the desks designed for this purpose. 

The time devoted to the preparation and also to 
the performance of each review and recitation shall 
be precisely half an hour, as indicated by the strik- 
ing of the school clock. Any recitation, the pre- 
/paration and performance of which are not com- 
pleted during the first half hour, may be continued 
during the next succeeding half hour which is ap- 
propriated to a recitation in the same study at the 
discretion of the teacher; and the principals shall be 
authorized to detain classes after the close of the 
school, for the purpose of completing reviews, 
whenever they deem it important to appropriate 
further time to this object. 

The movements of the classes, in proceeding to 
and from the several recitation rooms and review 
stations, shall be regulated by such a method as will 
prevent confusion and require but little time, and 
will at the same time afford an agreeable and salu- 
tary recreation. 

The scholars shall be seated at the desks in such 
a manner that the two occupants of one desk shall 
never remain together during the time allotted to re- 
citations and reviews. For this purpose the mem- 
bers of the first and second classes in each depart- 
ment shall occupy the first and second ranges of 
desks in their respective school rooms, a member of 
each class being seated at each desk. The mem- 


. bers of the third and fourth classes shall in like man- 


ner occupy the third and fourth ranges—the mem- 


’ bers of the fifth and sixth classes the fifth and sixth 
‘ ranges—and the members of the seventh and eighth 


classes as the seventh and eighth ranges. 

The time of weekly attendance at school consist- 
ing of fifty-six half hours in winter, and sixty half 
hours in summer, the arrangement of exercises shall 
be such as that during the winter term thirty-two 
half hours shall be appropriated to reviews and reci- 
tations, eight to writing, six to opening exercises 
and the daily business of the school, and ten to re- 
cess and general exercises in the school-room, such 
as singing, the simultaneous rehearsal of rules and 
tables, arithmetical and grammatical exercises upon 
‘the black-board and slates, drawing, &c.; with no 
other variation during the summer term than that the 


* * four additional half hours at the close of the after- 


noon shall be appropriated to 


eneral exercises, 
especially to declamation under 


e direction of the 


principal of the north department, and the constryc- 
tion of maps under the 
the south department. 
The entire course of exercises in the school shall 
be conformed to the annexed synopsis, the same ex- 
ercises recurring on the same p< eg each week, the 
recitations immediately precedi 


irection of the principal of 


g the review in 
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The principals shall have the sole oversight of the 
scholars occupying desks in their respective school- 
rooms in respect to discipline. All misdemeanors 
occurring during the recitations shall be reported 
by the assistants to the principals thus having the 
oversight of the delinquents; but misdemeanors oc- 
—s during reviews may be corrected as the 
case shall require by the principal who is at the time 
conducting the review. 


Primary SCHOOLS. 

Each Primary School shall be under the care of 
one female teacher, who shall receive an anuual sal- 
ary of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The primary schools shall be open for the admis- 
sion of all children belonging to the city, who shall 
be not less than four years of age. | 

Children shall in all cases be sent to such school as is 
nearest to their place of residence, and shall not be ad- 
mitted into any other school, except under the direc- 
tion of the standing committee, who, whenever it ap- 
pears that more scholars have been sent to any school 
than can be properly accommodated, shall assign a 
portion of the scholars to other contiguous schools, in 
which they can be accommodated. In every such 
distribution it shall be the object of the standing 
committee to place the children at the schools which 
they can attend with the least inconvenience, in re- 
spect to distance. 

Each School shall be divided into six classes, to 
consist as nearly as may be of an equal number of 
members. 

The text-books, to be used in all the schools, shall 
be as follows, viz: 

My Little Primer, My First School Book, Spel- 
ling and Thinking Combined, Worcester’s Second 
Book, Mount Vernon Junior Reader, Emerson’s 
Arithmetic, first part. 

The course of studies, as divided amongst the c«- 
veral classes, shall be as follows, viz: . 


Sixth Class. 
My Little Primer. 1. Pronouncing words with- 
out spelling. 2. Pronouncing and spelling-combin- 
ed. 3. Spelling without book, words that have learn- 
ed in the regular lessons. ; 

Fifth Class. 
My First School Book. lling to be continued 
in the use of the same methods. Numeration, or 
counting from one to one hundred. 

This class shall be furnished with slates, and when 
not employed in the study or recitation of their les- 
sons are to be occupied in their seats, or at the desk, 
in imitating some mark, letter, or other object placed 
thereon, or in copying from a card, or the cover of 
My First School Book, or an inscription upon the 
black-board. 

No scholar shall be advanced from the fifth to the 
fourth class, who cannot spell and read correctly in 
My First School Book in the columns to the 20th 
page, and in the sentences to the 70th page. 

Fourth Class. ‘ 

My First School Book, continued, and as a read- 
ing book completed—combination of numbers, so as 
readily to find the page in any book—the use of 
slates to be continued as before, and in copying oc- 
casionally the lessen in spelling. 


T hird Class. 


My First School Book continued, and completed 
as a spelling book—Worcester’s Second Book com- 
menced, the reading and spelling lessons being al- 
ways studied together—the Lord’s prayer to be com- 
mitted to memory—the letters used for numbers to 
be taught, as they occur in the captions of the read- 
ing lessons—the use of slates to be continued in ex- 
ercises suited to the advancement of the scholars. 

Noscholar shall be advanced from the third to the se- 
cond class, who cannot spell correctly all the words 
in the columns of My First Class Book, and read well 
in the first twenty lessons in Worcester’s Second 
Book. 

Second Class. 

Worcester’s Second Book, to be continued and 
completed— Spelling and thinking Combined, to be 
commenced—Emerson’s Arithmetic to be commenc- 
ed—the ten commandments to be committed to me- 
mory—the stops and marks as they occur in the read- 
ing lessons, to be explained and learned, both orally 
and by writing on the black board—the use of slates 
and black-board to be constantly required. 

No scholar shall be advanced from the second to 
the first class, who has not learned and recited as far 
as required, all the lessons in the above named text- 
books. 

First Class. 


Mount Vernon Junior Reader, to be commenced 


to be completed—Emerson’s Arithmetic, to be com- 
pleted—the use of slates and the black-board to be 
continued. 2 

At the close of the semi-annual examination in 
February, all the members of the first class, who 
shall not be adjudged to be qualified for admission 
into the higher schools, shall be required to com- 
mence anew the sludies of the first class, and to fin- 
ish them regularly. 

Oral instruction shall be deemed to constitute an 
important part of the duties of the teacher, and shall 
occupy a distinct portion of time during each half 
day—the object being, in the simplest and most in- 
teliigible manner, to impart the full meaning of all 
that is read by or taught to the scholars. As general 
guides in this exercise, the Child’s First Book of 
Thought, and the Young Philosopher, shall be used 
as Manuals by the teachers. 

The teachers also shall make constant use of the 
Black-boards in the instruction of every class, and 
for this purpose shall follow the directions and sug- 
gestions contained in Bumstead’s Manual. 

So far as practicable, singing shall be a regular 
exercise. 

Simultaneous rehearsals shall be frequently practis- 
ed as general exercises, proceeding from the simple 
repetition of the letters and numerals, to the reci- 
tal of rules and tables, and short pieces in prose and 
verse. 

A recess of ten minutes shall be invariably allow- 
ed at the close of each hour, during which the scho- 
lars shall be occupied, under the direction of the 
teacher, in exercise and recreation in the open air; 
or if from the state of the weather or the inconveni- 
ence of the building this should be impracticable, 
they shall be employed in ~~ and general exer- 
cises in the school room, such as Sane, O86 sitting 
by divisions, classes, or the whole together—march- 
ing and countermarching—simultaneous motions of 
the various limbs, &c. 

The books of the scholars shall be carefully kept 





in the apartments provided for this purpose on t 
side of the room—no scholar being allowed to keep 


and completed—Spelling and Thinking Combined, - 
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but one book in use, all the classes being required 
to proceed to the book department in regular order 
whenever it becomes nece to exchange books, 
and also at the close of the school, when all books 
and slates shall be carefully put away. A separate 
apartment being provided for each scholar, no one 
shall be permitted to make use of the apartment al- 
lotted to another. Whether numbers are or are not 
inscribed thereon, all the book apartments, and also 
all the seats and the clothes-hooks, shall be consider- 
ed as numbered, and the scholars shall be made fa- 
miliar with the numbers assigned to them respective- 
ly, by being often 1equired to repeat the same asa 
general exercise. 


TEACHERS. 


Notice of any vacancy in the office of Principal, 
with request for applicants to the standing committee, 
must be given in one or more newspapers published 
in Salem and also in Boston. After due inquiry re- 
specting the merits of each applicant, the standing 
committee shall report to the rd, the result, after 
which the Board make the appointment by ballot. 
The Assistants are nominated to the Board by the 
district committee, in concurrence with the Princi- 


1. 

Pat the last meeting of the Board in each year, a 
vote shall be taken by ballot, upon a question which 
shall be separately proposed in reference to each of 
the male principals, in the following form, viz:— 
‘* Have the duties of the office been performed dur- 
ing the year in a manner so satisfactory, that the 
Board are prepared to recommend to their successors 
the continuance of the appointment??? The result 
of the vote in each case shall be recorded by the 
clerk, for the information and further action of the 
Board to be afterwards elected. 

The several teachers shall be required to be in at- 
tendance at least ten minutes before the hour ap- 
pointed for opening the schools; and one or more of 
the teachers shall remain half an hour after closing 
the school, whenever it shall become necessary for 
the infliction of the penalties of tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

In every school a register shall be kept, contain- 
ing the names of the scholars, and of their parents, 
masters or guardians, their places of residence, their 
ages, and the dates of admission, and also exhibiting 
in regard to each scholar, in daily record, all the 
particulars in regard to absence, tardiness, conduct 
and scholarship, which must severally be noted 
for the purpose of framing a numerical system of 
merits and demerits. 

Assistants shall be required to keep class books, in 
a form to be approved by the standing committee, in 
which they shall note the merits and demerits of 
scholars in their recitations, and shall also insert 
such general or particular remarks, as will enable 
the Principal to be fully acquainted with the condi- 
tion of every class. 

REGULA®onNs OF ALL THE SCHOOLS. 

No scholars shall be admitted into the school- 
rooms until after the arrival of the teachers. 

All the schools shall be opened by reading a por- 
tion of the Bible, which, it is recommended, should 
be accompanied by a devotional exercise, either the 
Lord’s prayer, or an extemporaneous or written 
prayer. The Bible may be read separately by the 
teachers, or by the scholars, or by both in connec- 
tion. It shall be considered the privilege of good 
readers in all the classes, occasionally to take part 
in reading the Bible; but it shall not be permitted 
to any scholars who do not read correctly to engage 
in this exercise. All the scholars shall be furnish 
ed with Bibles, that oa thus be used for the 
opening exercise; but the Bible shall not be used as 
a text book. 

No scholar shall be permitted to be absent from 
school except in case of his or her sickness, or of 
sickness or death in the family to which he or she be- 
longs; and every scholar, who may be absent for eith- 
er of these reasons, shall, upon returning to school, 
present a certificate specifying the reason, which 
— be signed by his or her parent, master or guar- 

ian. 

Any scholar, not entitled to be excused for either 
of the foregoing reasons, shall, whenever absent be 
required upon returning, to remain half an hour after 
the close of the school on each successive half-day, 
until every exercise, neglected in consequence of 
such absence, shall have been prepared and per- 
formed. 

Any scholar who shall not be present in school, 
within the first half hour, shall be excluded for the 
half day, and be subject to the penalty for absence; 
and any scholar not present at the pening of the 
school, but entering during the first half hour, shall, 
(unless furnished with a special excuse in writing, 
by the parent, master or guardian,) be required: to 
remain for half an hour after the close of the school, 


f 





and to prepare and perform such exercise as may be 
assigned by the principal or one of the assistants. 

In addition to the penalty of detention as prescrib- 
ed in the two preceding sections, every scholar shall 
be liable in case of unexcused tardiness or absence, 
to be charged with so many demerits in the numeri- 
cal account kept in the school, as the teacher in each 
case may judge reasonable. 

The four preceding sections shall not be construed 
as applying to the primary schools, which shall be 
subject to such regulations for preventing absence 
and tardiness, as the teachers, with the concurrence 
of thestanding committee may establish. 

No scholar shall be permitted to leave school be- 
fore the regular hour of closing, except in case of 
sickness or some pressing emergency, and with the 
consent of the principal. 

The discipline to = maintained in the schools 
shall, as far as may be, be such as is exercised by a 
kind, judicious, and faithful parent in his family; 
and corporal punishment shall be avoided except in 
cases in which it is rendered absolutely necessary. 

Any scholar who shall be guilty of defacing or in 
any way injuring or damaging the school houses, or 
school furniture, or the out-houses or fences, shall be 
subject to such penalty as the district committee, to 
whom every such case shall be forthwith reported, 
may adjudge proper and necessary. 

SuppLy oF Books. 

The inadequate supply of the requisite text-books 
is one of the standing complaints on the part of the 
teachers of public schools. The following provis- 
ions may be found useful : 

It being provided by the law of the Common- 
wealth, ( er. Stat., chap. xxiii. Sect. 18,) that ‘‘the 
scholars at the town schools shall be supplied by their 
parents, masters or guardians, with the books pre- 
scribed for their classes,’’ it shall be the duty of the 
teachers to direct the scholars, whenever they are in 
want of the requisite books, to make application 
therefor to their parents, masters or guardians. 

If any scholar, upon such application, shall not be 
supplied with the requisite books, the teacher shall 
forthwith cause to be delivered to the parent, master 
or guardian of such scholar, a notification, reciting 
the requirement of the law, and requesting the said 
parent, master or guardian, to furnish the books 
therein specified, or in default thereof, to present the 
notification to the district committee. 

The district committee, upon receiving such noti- 
fication, shall confer with the parent, master or guard- 
ian, for the purpose of explaining the requirements 
of the law as recited in the notification, and of secu- 
ring a compliance with it ; but if the parent, master 
or guardian, shall finally decline to comply with the 
law, and shall sign a certificate to that effect, the 
district-committee shall give an order to the teacher, 
authorizing him to supply the scholar named in the 


notification with the books specified therein, at the | 


expense of the city. 

The teacher, upon receiving such order froma 
member of the district committee, shall supply the 
books therein authorized, taking care to record the 
same in the manner hereinafter prescribed, and re- 
quiring every scholar, to whom any book is thus sup- 
plied, to return the same as soon as it is no longer 
used, unless in the meanwhile the parent, master or 
guardian of such scholar shall deliver to the teacher 

receipt of the city treasurer, acknowledging the 
payment of the price of such book, in which case 
the book shall no longer be considered the propert 
of the city, and the receipt of the city treasurer shall 
be preserved by the teacher, as a warrant for relin- 
quishing it to the scholar. 

The standing committee shall annually make a 
written contract with one or more booksellers, for a 
supply of the books which it may become necessary 
to furnish at the expense of the city—stipulating 
therein the prices of all the books required to be used 
in the several schools, and prescribing the form in 
which the accounts of the booksellers shall be kept 
and rendered. 

The members of the standing committees shall be 
severally authorized to give written orders, from time 
to time, for the delivery of the books thus contracted 
for, to the teachers of the schools included within 
their respective divisions, and the several teachers 
shall give receipts to the booksellers, which, together 
with the orders, shall be preserved as the vouchers 
of his accounts. 

The teachers shall be required to account for all 
books received by them from the booksellers by vir- 
tue of such orders. For this purpose they shall cause 
every book thus received to be numbered and la- 
belled with an inscription representing the book as 
the property of the city ; and they shall keep a re- 
cord, in which shall be entered the number and title 
of every book, the name of the scholar to whom it 
is delivered, the name of the parent, master or guar- 
dian of every such scholar, the date of delivery, the 
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date of return, with such remarks as will explain the 
fact if it be not duly returned. At the close of each 


term, they shall transmit to the clerk a copy of such ff 


record, recapitulating therein the whole number of 
volumes received from the bookseller, the whole 
number delivered for the use of scholars, and the 
whole number remaining on hand and not in use. 
They shall also transmit therewith the notifications, 
certificates and orders received from the district 
committees, and all other vouchers which may be in 
their possession. 

The clerk, upon receiving the records of the teach- 
ers, shall examine the same, as well also as the ac- 
companying vouchers, and shall submit the whole for 
the inspection of the standing committee, who, if 
they shall find the records correct, shall approve and 
order them to be placed on file, or shall otherwise 
proceed, as the case in their-judgment may require. 

At the close of each municipal year, the clerk 
shall prepare a statement, exhibiting the names of 
all parents, masters or guardians of the scholars to 
whom books have been furnished at the expense of 
the city, and the prices of such books, and shall 
transmit such statement, duly certified by the stand- 
ing committee, to the city assessors. 





PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


No city in the United States has done so much in 
s@ short a period of time to organize on a broad 
stale a system of public schools adaquate to meet 
the wants of our age and country, as the city of Pro- 
vidence. Before describing the principal features 
of the present excellent system, it may be well to 
notice one or two points in its previous history. 

The Common Schools of Providence owe their ori- 

in to the movements of the Providence Association of 

echanics and Manufactures. In October, 1798, they 
appointed a committee to ‘‘ inquire into the most de- 
sirable method for the establishment of Free schools,’’ 
which committee reported in January, 1799, ‘“‘re- 
commending that an immediate application be made 
to the General Assembly, to provide for the establish- 
ment of free schools throughout the state.” A me- 
morial and petition was aceordingly prepared and 
submitted to the General Assembly in the February 
following. On the presentation of this memorial a 
grave debate arose as to the right of establishing free 
schools to be supported at the public expense, and 
the whole subject was postponed to a subsequent ses- 
sion. In February 1800, the first act on the subject 
of public schools in Rhode Island was passed. The 
provisions of this act were wise and liberal. 

In the following April, the freemen of the then 
town of Providence, appointed a committee to de- 
vise a plan for establishing free schools under the 
law. On their recommendation, four schools were 
opened in October, 1800, a schoo] committee to act 
with the town council appointed, a tax of six dol- 
lars assessed, and rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the schools adopted, after an examination of 
those in Boston. 

From 1800 to 1802, there were four schools with 
an auxiliary department, with an average attend- 
ance of 800 scholars, and annual amount of $3,200 
paid for the salaries of teachers. From 1812 to 1818, 
there were five schools, five masters at a salary of 
$500 each, and four ushers at an 7 of $200; 
making the annual expenditure $3,500. 

The attendance continued to be about 800. From 
1812 to 1828, these schools continued on nearly the 
same footing, except that the annual expenditure for 
the salaries of teachers was increased to $4,050. 

In 1828 the General Assembly made it the duty, (it 
had before only recognized the right) of the several 
towns to establish schools, appoint a school commit- 
tee and empower a majority of the freemen to raise 
any amount of money for school purposes. It also 
laid the foundation fora permanent state provision 
for the support of schools, in setting apart the avails 
of auction duties, and lottery grants, for this purpose. 

Under this act a school committee of twenty-one 
persons were appoinied in Providence. By this com- 
mittee the regulations of the schools were revised. 
Primary schools for children, over four and under 
seven years old, were opened, and an African school 
established. In 1835 the salaries of the Principals 
were increased, and in 1836 female assistants were 
for the first time employed in the grammar schools. 
From 1835 to 1840, the subject of improving the 
common schools was frequently discussed in public 
meetings and in the newspapers. In 1837 a commit- 
tee of the City Council was appointed to take into 
consideration the expediency of a new organization 
of the public schools, with authority to visit by a 
sub-committee, the schools of Boston, Lowell, Sa- 
lem, and other large towns in Massachusetts. This 
sub-committee reported in September of the same 
year, an account of their visit, in which they speak 
with deserved commendation of the condition of the 
public schools, of the good influence of the Primarv 
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and High schools, of the liberality with which they 
were sustained. The committee in their report re- 
commended a re-organization of the schools on the 
plan, which now constitutes substantially, the school 
system of Providence. The plan was not however 
adopted till the next year, and did not go into ope- 
ration till 1840. 

The public school system of Providence embraces 
three grades of schools, viz:—12 Primary schools; 





7 Grammar Schools; 1 High school, and 2 schools 
for colored children, in all of which instruction is 
given free to such children of both sexes, belonging 
to the city, as may see fit to avail themselves of it, 
subject to the regulations of the school committee. 

In the Primary schools, children over four years 
of age are taught spelling, reading, and the elements 
of arithmetic and ge by, and vocal music, with 
oral instruction of a familiar kind, and with the aid 
of such maps, engravings, models and other appara- 
tus, as may be furnished. Portions’ of the New 
Testament are read daily by the teacher, for the mo- 
ral and religious instruction of the pupils. Each 
Primary school is taught by a preceptress and one 
assistant teacher; the former receives $250, and the 
latter $200 a year. 

In the Grammar schools children over seven years 
are received, who are found properly qualified ijn the 
studies of the primary schools. In these schools they 
are taught spelling, reading, English grammar, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, book-keeping, composition, geogra- 
phy, history, practical ethics, and the constitution of 
the United States. Portions of the New Testament 
are read daily, for moral and religious instruction 
by the higher classes of both sexes, and in some of 
the schools vocal music is attended to. Each gram- 
mar school is‘under the care of a master and two fe- 
male assistants; the former receiving $800, and the 
latter, each $225 a year. 

It is in contemplation to establish an intermedial 
school between the primary and grammar schools, to 
embrace some who are now'in the most advanced clas- 
ses of the former, and the least advanced of the latter. 
In the High school, when the system is in complete 
operation, there will be two departments, one for one 
hundred male pupils, and the other for a similar num- 
ber of females. No person can be admitted who has 
not attained the age of twelve years, and is not found 
on due examination, well versed in the studies pur- 
sued by the highest class of the grammar schools; 
and preference must be given, other things being 
equal, to such candidates for admission as ee 
longest in the grammar schools. Their studie§ are 
reading, writing, ancient and modern geography and 
history, grammar and rhetoric, with exercises in 
declamation and ‘composition, logic, intellectual and 
moral philosophy, political economy, natural theolo- 
By and evidences of christianity, arithmetic, book- 

eeping, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural 
philosophy and astronomy, physiology, chemistry, 
and the preparatory branches of a classical educa- 
tion. The course of study occupies three years. 
The principal of this school will receive $1250, the 
male assistant $750, and each female assistant $400. 

The supervision and management of the schools is 
entrusted to a committee of thirty members, appoint- 
ed by the City Council. This committee appoint 
all sub-committees, and a superintendent. The sub- 
committees are entrusted with certain specified du- 
ties, and must report to the general committee, at its 
quarterly meetings. The superintendent is elected 
by ballot, and holds his office for one year. He de- 
votes himself exclusively to the duties of his station, 
viz: the superintendence of the schools, school-hous- 
es, estates and apparatus. He is furnished with an 
office where he is to be found at certain hours, and 
where are deposited all the books and papers —— 
ing to the schoo] department. At every quarter 
meeting he submits a written report as to the condi- 
tion of the several schools and places for their im- 
provement. He receives a salary of $1250, and his 
office expenses. The success which has attended 
the establishment of the system in all its minute de- 
tails may be attributed ina great measure to the in- 
telligent and indefatigable exertions of Mr. N. Bish- 
op, the present incumbent of this office. 

The school-houses have all been erected since the 
organization of the present system, and will cost the 
city over $130,000. No city in the world can show 
so many elegant, retired and convenient structures 
of the kind. The improvements in this and other 
respects, have removed ina great measure the ob- 
jections to the common schools, and they are now 
attended by the children of the poor and the rich, of 
the more and the Jess favored in education. 

Under the operation of the new system, in less than 
two years the number of children attending the pub- 
lic schools has nearly doubled, as will be seen by the 


‘ following table : 


In 1800 there were 800 pupils, at an expense of $3,200, or 
$4,03 per scholar. 


1812 do 800 do do $3,500 4,37 
1819 do 830 do do 3,750 4,00 
1828 do 4,800 4,80 
1836 do 1271 do do 6,900 5,45 
1840 do 12,0v0 4,03 
1841 do 3296 do do 14,200 4,26 
1842 in Jan’y. 3395 





LOWELL MASS. 


The city of Lowell exhibits probably as favorable 
an example of the actual working of the factory sys- 
tem on a large scale, as well as an official School 
System, as can be found in any part of the world. 
The city has grown up within twenty years. It 
was incorporated as a town in 1826, andas a city 
in 1836. In 1826, the population on the territory (2 
miles square,) was less than 200, and the value of 
the property did not exceed $100,000: in 1840, 
there was a population of 20,981, and property to the 
amount of 812,400,000, according to the last valua- 
tion. There are eleven manufacturing corporations, 
with an aggregate capital of $10,500,000; 32 cotton 
mills, running 166,044 spindles, and 5,183 looms; 
consuming 19,356,600 pounds of cotton, and manu- 
facturing 58,263,400 yards of cloth per annum; and 
employing 6,430 female and 2,077 male operatives. 
The average wages of females, exclusive of board, 
is $2 per week, and many earn double that amount. 
The sum paid out for wages is $160,000 per month, 
and of 1,976 depositors in the Lowell Institutions for 
Savings, 978 are factory girls, and out of $305,796 
deposited on interest, $100,000 belongs to them. 

Most of the females board at the boarding houses 
erected by the mill owners, and rented at re- 
duced rates to the families who keep them. In 
seasons of depression, their rents are often remitted 
to enable the keepers to reduce the price of board. 
The food, though generally plain, is of good quality 
and ample in quantity. 

The working population are as well, if not better 
dressed, than in any of our large towns or cities. 
An Englishman, on observing a long line of them 
retiring at the close of labor, and thinking of the 
same class at home, could not but express his sur- 
prise that every one of them had on shoes. He was 
still more surprised to learn that in one mill alone, 
there were 150 females who had at some time been 
engaged in teaching school. 

he health of the manufacturing population, and 
especially of the female portion is remarkably good. 
According to the testimony of Dr. Bartlett, ‘the 
general and comparative good health of the girls em- 
ployed in the mills here, and their freedom from se- 
rious disease have long been subjects of common 
remark among our most intelligent and experienced 
physicians. Zhe manufacturing population of this 
city is the healthiest purtion of the population, and 
there is no reason why this should not be the case. 
They are but little exposed to many of the strongest 
and most prolific causes of disease, and very many 
of the circumstances which surround and act upon 
them are of the most favorable hygeinic character 
They are regular in all their habits. They are early 
up in the morning, and early to bed at night. Their 
fare is plain, substantial and good, and their labor is 
sufficiently active and sufficiently light to avoid the 
evils arising from the two extremes of indolence and 
over-exertion. They are but little exposed to the 
sudden vicissitudes and to the excessive heats or 
colds of the seasons, and they are very generally free 
from anxious and menene cares.”’ 

The agents or directors of the several corporations 
have converted the most spacious and elegant mansion 
in the city into a boarding house or hospital for the 
sick. Thisisa noble and christian institution. Spa- 
cious and beautiful rooms, well warmed and ventila- 
ted, with the best medical attendance and nursing, 
make up a combination of comforts for the sick, 
which are not often met with even in the best regu- 
lated homes of the inmates. For all these accom- 
modations, the charge is only three dollars a 
week for females, and no one in the employ of the 
corporation is shut out on account of her inability to 





ay. 

, There are sixteen organized religious societies in 
Lowell, in which there are enrolled more than six 
thousand Sunday school pupils and teachers, being 
one-third part of the entire population of the city. 

‘* There is not to be foundin New-England a body 
of clergymen, more zealous, laborious and devoted 
to their great duties than our own. By their own 
personal efforts, in the pulpit and out of it, and 
through the instrumentality of their teachers in their 
Sunday schools, an aggregate amount of good in- 


tion, wnequalled—I have no hesitation in saying it—in 
any part of the country. The relationship which is 
here established between the Sunday school scholar 
and her teacher—between the member of the church 
and her pastor—the attachments which spring up 
between them are rendered close and strong by the 





very circumstances in which these girls are placed. 
These relationships and these attachments take the 
place of the domestic ties and the home affections, 
and they have something of the strength and fervency 
of these.” 

Various associations for intellectual improvement 
by means of lectures, debates, &c. have from time 
to time been formed. 

‘*The most remarkable institution is the Mechanics’ 
Association. Some intelligent mechanics formed a 
society , and obtained an act of incorporation as carly 
as 1825, before the town was incorporated. Their 
object was to furnish means of improvement. Eight 
or ten years afterward the proprietors of Locks and 
Canals gave them a lot of land in the heart of the 
city, whereon the Association erected a costly brick 
edifice ; to the completion of which all the manu- 
facturing companies contributed with liberal hand. 
The Mechanics’ Hall occupies a central position, 
opposite the rail-road depot; has a spacious hall for 
lectures, in which the association procures one or 
more courses annually. The association has a libra- 
ry, exceeding 2,000 volumes, an extensive news and 
reading room, supplied with the best newspapers 
from all parts of the country, and the most approved 
periodical publications. This room is always open, 
and subscription to it so cheap, that every one can 
afford to be a subscriber. In the same building, 
rooms are provided for chemical and other philoso- 
phical purposes, and a collection of 4,000 mineralo- 
gical specimens is placed in them.”? 

The public schools of Lowell are sustained on a 
broad and liberal scale, and will compare favorably 
with those of any large town or city in the country. 

The school houses are all of them substantial, con- 
venient and even elegant buildings. More than 
$60,000 were expended in 1839—40, in this way. 

The public schools are divided into three grades, 











fluence is brought to bear upon this part of our popula- | . 


viz: twenty-four primary schools; eight grammar 
, schools; and one high school, and all of them main- 
‘tained by direct tax on the whole city. The primary 
schools are taught entirely by females, and receive 
children under seven years of age, and until they are 
ualified for admission to the grammar schools— 
the average number to each school is sixty. 
The grammar schools receive those who can bring 
a certificate, or pass an examination in the common 
stops and abreviations, and in easy reading and 
spelling. These schools are divided into two de- 
partments—one for boys, and the other for girls, and 
are taught by a male principal and assistant, two 
female assistants and a writing master. The number 
of scholars is about 200 in each deya*tment. The 


cation. : 

The High School prepares young men for college, 
and carries forward the education of ‘the young of 
both sexes in the studies previously pursued in the 
grammar schools, as well as in Algebra, Geometry, 

hetoric, Astronomy, Practical Mathematics, Na- 
tural History, Moral Philosophy, Book-Keeping, 
Composition, and the Evidences of Christianity. Pu- 
pils are admitted, on examination, twice a year, in 
the studies of the grammar schools. There two de- 
partments, one under a male and the other a female 
principal, assisted by two assistants, and a teacher 
of plain and ornamental penmanship. ” 

The care and superintendence of the public schools 
are entrusted to a committee, not exceeding twelve, 
elected annually. The committee must choose a 
chairman, secretary, and a sub-committee for each 
school, with appropriate duties. The general com- 
mittee elect teachers, determine their salaries, re- 
move those who are incompetent, and make all 
necessary regulations oe | the studies, books 
and discipline of the schools. They must meet at 
least once amonth. The sub-committee must visit 
and examine into the progress of each of his particu- 
lar school or schools once a month, and report at the 
regular meeting of the board. 

‘No better education can be obtained in the English 
or in the preparatory classical studies, in any school, 
and the richest and best educated parents are glad to 
avail themselves of these public institutions. Owin 
to the number of Catholic families, Catholic teach- 
ers are provided in five primary and one grammar 
school, in parts of the city where that population 
predominates. This arrangement has secured the 
attendance of that class of children, and the hearty 
co-operation of their clergy. 

The following statistics are taken from the annual Report 
of = School Committee for the year ending April 4th, 
1842. 

Population in 1840, Re S| Be is 20,981 
Number of persons over 4 and and under 16, 4,015 


Average number belonging to the schools, — - 3,449 


Amount paid for teachers’ wages— 
High School, - - - = 
8 Gremmar Schools, - - 
6 Writing Musters, - - = 





$3.088 
Vern) $19,316 
5,094 


24 Primary Schools, > 


studies are the common branches of in English edu-. 
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Fuel, - - - - 2 - 1,686 
Rent, repairs, &c. ~ - - - - 2,553 
Aggregate amount of currént expenses for 1841, 23,557 
Estimated expense for 1842, ° - 4 25,000 





NANTUCKET, MASS. 


Previous te 1826 the public schools of Nantucket were but 
dittle better than charity schools for the poor. During that 
year an entire revolution was commenced in their manage- 
ment, and the town began te make liberal appropriations for 
their support. The eum of $2,500 was then raised by a small 
mejority, and which has since been raised to $7,000 a year. 
A gradation ef schools so as to effect a judicious classifica- 
tion of the children according to their age, sex and studies, 
and the employment of appropriate teachers for each class of 
schouls, was effected. At this time the system of public 
*chools embraces 3 Introductory schools; 4 Primary schools; 
2 Grammar schools; and 1 High school; besides one school 
for poor colored children, and an ordinary district school at a 
remote section of the town. 

The introductory schools receive children at the age of 4 
years. and prepare them to enter the primary school. The 
instruction is confined principally to an explanation of real 
objects and visible illustrations, with the simplest lessons in 
books. The health, manners and school habits of the chil- 
dren are principally attended te here. The primary schools 
receive those who have mado such advances in spelling and 
reading as will admit of their being classed. The instruc- 
tion is here confined to spelling, reading and the rudiments 
of arithmetic and geography: writing is attended to by the 
more advanced. ere 

The grammar schools receive those who are qualified in the 
elementary studies of the primary schoels between the ages 
of 6and16. The exercises of the schoels are a continua- 
tion of the studies of the primary scheols, together with 
grammar. writing, algebra, natural philosuphy, geometry and 
physiclogy. 

The high school receives scholars between the ages of 10 
and 18. Candidates for admission must pass a satisfactory 
examination in spelling, reading, writing, grammar, geogra- 
phy and arithmetic. The studies embrace a pretty com- 
plete course of English education, and a preparatory classi- 
eal course. 

‘The establishment of the high school, although at first 
opposed, has been crowned with complete suecess, and has 
had a most favorable influence on the public schools gene- 
rally. It numbers 100 scholars, is taughtin the upper reom 
of a new school house, which is one ef the most spacious, 
elegant and convenient edifices of the kind in the state. 
But the upper and lower, (the lower is occupied by one of 
the grammar schools,) rooms are well ventilated, and each 
scholar is provided with a seat and desk of the appropriate 
height. In the primary schools the same regard for the 
comfort, health, and cheerful study of the younger chil- 
dren has been had. They are net expected to sit ‘‘ bolt up- 
right” and still, on a hard, high, backless seat, but to have 
their feet rest en the floor, and to find a support for the back 
when wearied. The teacher in the high school is assisted 
by his lady, and they together are paid $1,800 a year. 

The principals of the grammar schools receive $700 each. 
The younger children are all under the instruction of female 
teachers. 

The schools are opened every morning by the reading of 
a chapter in the New Testament. 

In every school the order of exercises for each day in the 
week is put up ia some conspicuous part of the room. 

No scholar can jein school except at the beginning of a 
quarter, and no books are te be introduced into the school by 
scholar or teacher, but such as are authorized by the school 
board. 

‘The supervision and management of the public schools are 
with a committee or board, elected by the people. with sub- 
ordinate efficers and committees appointed by themselves. 
A monthly visiting committee is assigned to each school, as 
well as a special examining committee. Each sub-commit- 
tee reports to the board at the end of the month, as well as 
enters in a record all their doings. The whole board report 
annually to the town. 

Such a system of public schools, liberally supported by 
the public, superintended by a succession of intelligent and 
devoted committees, and enlisting the services of faithful 
and accomplished teachers, has had the success which might 
have been anticipated. It is fast doing away with the ne- 
ceasity of private schools. 





ROXBURY, MASS 

This town is not divided up into districts, but 
maintains a regular gradation of schools, varied 
however in its administration to suit the varying cir- 
cumstances of different parts of the town. The 
— is about 9,000, and is very unequally dis- 
tributed over a large territory. 

There are three villages or centers, in each of 
which is a grammar school for children of eight 

ears and upwards. In the easterly village, near to 
ston, there are two, one for each sex. Each of 
these four schools has a male principal, with one or 
more female assistants, according to the number of 
pupils. The largest boys’ school has a male assist- 
ant. 

There are 14 primary schools kept by female teach- 
ers for children over four and under eight years of 
age. These schools are scattered over the town 
wherever they are wanted. Wherever the popula- 
tion is dense enough, the primary schools are divid- 
ed, so that children between the ages of 4 and 6 are 
put in one room, and those from 6 to 8 in another, 
under separate teachers. 

The ‘‘ Trustees’ Grammar School’’ by a special 
act of the legislature, stands for such a school as the 
law requires in towns of more than 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. Itis a free school,—controlled by a board of 
trustees who fill their own vounieinn—tte may be 


visited by a town’s committee. The master re- 
ceives $1500 salary,—of which the town pays 500, 
as a condition on which the validity of the act de 

pends—the trustees oe powerto renounce that 
act when they please. The fund of the school is 
about $20,000. It is in process of becoming a 
Latin school exclusively,—much on the plan of the 
Boston Latir. School. It will have from 30 to 40 
pupils on that basis. 

n addition to these schools there is another class. 
called the medium school. This school is establish- 
ed, wherever and whenever a school is overflowing, 
or there are a number of pupils too old for the pri- 
mary schools, and yet too backward to be conven- 
iently classed in a grammar school—from thirty to 
fifty of them are put into a separate room with a fe- 
male teacher as a temporary arrangement. 


male teachers receive a compensation from $500 to 
$1,500, according to the rank of the school, the la- 
bor required, the merit, labor, or length of service 
of the particular teacher. The females receive 
about $200 a year. 

The schools of Roxbury have been greatly im- 
proved within the past three years. , The school 
committee of 1838 shared largely in the general 
awakening which pervaded the whole eastern sec- 
tion of Massachusetts in consequence of the efforts 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and of thé 
Secretary of the Board of Education. In the cour¢ 
of that year they re-organized some of the schools, 
and infused .a new life into the management of the 
rest. In their annual report in April, 1839, they 
spoke plainly of the defects of the school houses, and 
of the want of public spirit on the whole subject, 
which was evidenced in the inadequate compensa- 
tion of teachers and in the small appropriations for 
school purposes, compared with those of towns of 
the same wealth and population in the vicinity. 
They concluded with recommending a considerable 
increase of the annual tax for school purposes, the 
repairs of several school houses, and the creation of 
a new one with the latest improvements, a small 
compensation for the services of the school commit- 
tee, and the establishment of a high school. Their 
recommendations were adopted, and at this time the 
schools of Roxbury will compare favorably with 
those of any other town in Massachusetts. The sys- 
tem above described has been matured,—inefficent 
teachers have given place to others well quallified— 
the salaries have on an average been nearly doubled 
—the old school houses have been repaired, or re- 
placed by elegant and convenient structures—the 
annual appropriation for school purposes have been 
advanced from $3,800 in 1839, to @8,347 in 1842— 
and as an efficent cause of all these improvements, 
a thorough system of supervision and visitation has 
been established, a visiting committee of two, re- 


their town) particularly about each school. In con- 
sequence of these improvements in the public schools, 
the attendance on them has increased from 789 in 
1836, to 1351 in the winter of 1842, while the amount 
id for tuition in private schools was diminished 
st see more than six thousand dollars. 
The following are the statistics of the schools for 
1841-42. 
Population in 1840, - - - - - - 9,089 
Number of children over 4 and under 16, - - 1,975 
Number attending public schools, (summer,) - 1,290 
“ “ “ "(winter,) = 1,351 


Number of male teachers employed in summer, 7 

of “ “e “cc winter, 8 

x female ‘‘ ss summer, 19 

ae “ce “ac “ winter, 20 

Highest rate of wages paid to male teachers, $83 33 

“ec “ “ sc female sé 17 v0 

Average ‘“‘ “ “ male “ 58 41 

of “cc “ce “cc female “ce 16 66 
Amount raised by tax for fuel and wages of teach- 

a = - « «¢ « = «2 oe 


The annual reports of the school committee of 
Roxbury for the last three years, are among the 
ablest school documents of the day. A few ex- 
tracts are given below from their report for 1840. 


GOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Some citizens doubtless think that our expenditure for the 
support of schools is becoming large. It is so; but not ex- 
travagantly so. nor is it matter of regret, if we consider the 
reasons and the facts of the case. The number of pupils in 
all our public schools, exclusive of the Trustees’ Grammar 
Schoo}, is now 1,122. A year ago it was 897, showing an 
increase in one year of 225. To meet, very imperfectly, 
but as well as we could—to meet this increaseed demand 
for instruction, we have opened two additional school-rooms, 
one in the gun-house with a male teacher, and one in the 
basement of the Dudley School with a female teacher. 
The children come to us and we must provide for them; we 
do so, and still they come, and we must provide farther. 
And we are glad to be pushed in this way. It is a sign of 
ae pe and if the expense were tenfold , we 
would still congratulate the town. We should lad to 
furnish the: town this occasion of rejoicing, annually. If 





the increese arises from accessions to our population from 


The salaries of the teachers are not fixed, but the |! 


porting every quarter to the general committee (of | cogn 





abroad, then it may be presumed that the taxable polls and 
property are i , 80 that the greater expense will 
prove no greater burden. If :undreds of children who have 
heretofore roamed at large in neglect and ignorance, are 
coming into our schools, then, by every reason which makes 
schools valuable to the community at all, we ought to be 
thankful for the oppertunity of providing for the new- 
comers. It is simply realizing, so far, the great object of 
public schools, via: the inte ual and moral elevation of 
those who without this provision, would be almost doomed 
to poverty, ignorance and viee—at once the vietims, and the 
pest of society. If again, the increase is gained by acces- 
sions from private schools, as we think is extensively the 
case, it is still a good sign. Whenever the public schools 
flourish at the expense of poe ones, then the friends of 
popular Education may take courage. For then it may be 
presumed that the public schools are in a good state. If 
those who have hitherto paid their money to private schools, 
and are able to do it, and who appreciate educagion so high- 
ly that they will have for their children the best that is go- 
ing, if such persons are sending now to public schools, the 
inference is that the latter are good, and becoming the best. 
It shows that wealth can no longer purchase distinguished 
privileges in matters of education; and that the children of 
the masses, however less favored in other things, do yet en- 
joy the — privileges in this respect, and such as the 
few are glad to share, from very selfishness, as being the 
best to behad. This is the true and sound levelling princi- 
ple, the levelling upwards instead of down, the giving to all, 
of every condition as to property, the same intellectual pre- 
paration for the race of life. 

As long as the public schools are suffered to be inferior to 
the private, so long the prizes of life, which depend so 
much on education, will be too much within the reach of 
money and the accident of parental advantages, and too lit- 
tle within that of merit and native capacity. But, when 
the public schools are made equal, or superior, then we go 
far towards realizing our republican theory, viz. equal privi 
leges, and a fair start for the young of all classes. 

e propose this as a leading object in the policy of the 
town, and in the ambition of future school committees. 
There is no reason why it sheuld not be accomplished. 
Such a result would be equally beneficial to all classes. 
Children, in other respects fitted for the same school, should 
not be separated on account of any real or fancied distinc- 
tions at home, or in society. It is good for them to be to- 
gether, for all,—the more and the less favored. It is good, 
that the young should be early.led to weigh themselves in the 
scale of merit, as that in which alone they are finally to find 
their level. It is good, that those children, whose connec- 
tions, from unfortunate circumstanes, or their own fault, are 
depressed, and who enjoy little consideration in the world, 
should be put in a position where such circumstances are 
unrecognized, where they will be advanced and respeeted, 
and led to respect themselves, and to take courage for future 
success and respectability, according to their talents, fidelity 
and character. And for those ieeod at the opposite pole of 
society, it is equally for their benefit to be so placed, that 
the narrow notions of caste, which they may unconsciously 
imbibe in the artificially separate-circle in which their pa- 
rents move, may be enlarged; pride and petty lordliness be 
repressed; the miserable mistake, that they can rely on any 
accidents of birth or fortune for future success, be corrected; 
and they be early impressed with the wholesome and invig- 
orating truth, that mental and moral strength and exertion 
are the chief conditions, on which every thing desirable is 
staked. It is good that all, from the various conditions in 
life, should so meet and work together, and blend their sym- 
pathies on a common arena, where no distinctions are re- 
ized, but such as each one works out for himself on the 
spot. In all our codes, and constitutions, and political theo- 
ries, we have*nothing so truly republican in tendency, as 
the common school, if we make it in truth, a common 
school, as it should be. 

Other things being equal, public schools, as public, are 
always better than private ones, and more progress is made 
in them. There is not a private teacher in Boston, who can 
fit a boy for college so soon or so well as that same boy 
would be fitted in the Public Latin School. If, then, we 
will do our duty by our public schools, we shall not only 
lessen the expense of education among us, but we shall 
make it better than is now to be obtained at any cost,—intel- 
lectually, morally, socially and politically better. 

And why should we not? The idea proves as good in 
practice as it is sound in theory, and it does one’s heart good 
to g into some of our public schools, where the children are 
well instructed, and animated by a common love of know- 
ledge. You know there are all sorts of children there be- 
fore you, some coming from cold cellars and dark garrets, and 
some from sumptuous nurseries and parlors, but you cannot 
tell from which place they come. There is nothing in their 
countenances, or language, or recitations, or manners, by 
which you can tell from what quarter they severally come. 
Nothing, unless it be some paltry and transient accident of 
dress, and not always that, that indicates either their origin 
or prospects. And each one feels that it is merrit alone that 
makes the man and the boy. They stand side by side on 
the highest level upon which men can meet together—the 
level of a common humanity. Such a sight, if true patriot- 
ism were as much in vogue as it is daily said to be, would be 
more cheering to a republican citizen, than even the triumph 
of his party. It may be already seen to some extent in the 
town schools, either the cause or effect, as you may please 
to say, of the somewhat improved conditiun of those schoels 
and school-houses. 


CHARACTER OF A GOOD SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The town wants, above all things, competent, faithful 
and energetic committees The present committee, we 
think we may say, have been as attentive and laborious as 
any preceding ever was; but we know very well, 
though others may not accuse us, how far we have come 
short of what it is possible for a committee to do, for the im- 
provement of the schools: It is by no means requisite that 
all the members of so large a committee should be high! 
educated men; but it is very desirable that they should 
interest themselves, deeply, in the subject of education,— 
that they all, or a large portion of them, should be men to 


study the improvements of the day, and know how, and how 
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far, to introduce them. They should have syimpathy with 
the teachers in their labors and trials, which ure many and 
great, and be charitable and indulgent towards them; but, 
at the same time, they should know how much to expect and 
require of them. They should have clear and high con- 
ceptions of what a school should do for its members. They 
should know how to appreciate and encourage a competent 
and useful teacher, and how to stimulate or displace a slug- 
gish or incompetent one. They are to infuse spirit where it 
is wanting, and be able and prompt to teach the teacher, and 
to suggest new modes and devices for the attainment of new 
excellence and the correction of old deficiencies. They 
must not allow themselves, or the teachers, or the town, (if 
they can help it,) to be satisfied with a low standard, or a 
stationary condition; but feel that the order of the day, for 
schools and all concerned in them, is progress, and that 
without end or limit. For all this there must be zeal and 
knowledge, time, patience and perseverance. 


Teachers must improve themselves. 


Teschers must kedp up with the age. ‘They must not be 
stationary, nor let their schools be sv. * They must improve 
themselves, or they will not improve their schools. ‘They 
must not become obsolete. They must constantly rise, or 
they will sink. They must be growing brighter, or they 
will become rusty. They must not think that the system or 
state of things which was good and satisfactory ten, five, or 
two years ago, will answer in years tocome. They must 
keep the minds of their pupils alive and alert, and fill them. 





NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

Newburyport has about 7,000 inhabitants, and a 
territory of six hundred and forty acres. It is not 
divided into local districts, independent of each oth- 
er, but maintains a regular system of schools under 
the supervision of a general committee, elected an- 
nually by the people. The system at this time con- 
sists of 9 primary schools, 6 grammar schools and 2 
high schools, one for = and the other for boys. 

he primary schools are taught by male teachers, 
and have each from fifty to sixty scholars, between 
the ages of four and seven years. There are four 
schools for boys, and four for girls, and one for boys 
and girls. The primary school-houses are beautiful 
and convenient structures of the kind. The teachers 
receive about $20 a month, including board. 

The grammar schools receive the children at se- 
ven, and carry them along in the elementary studies 
—the boys in one set of schools and the girls in ano- 
ther, until they are prepared to enter the high 
schools. 

The high school for males, has a classical and an 
English department. The principal of the classical 
department receives $70 a month, and of the English 
department $66. This school has lung maintained 
an enviable reputation. The high school for girls, 


_is ~ by females, as well as the female grammar 
schools. 


In these various schools, not only the common Eng- 
lish branches, but book-keeping, surveying, geome- 
try, algebra, rhetoric, physiology, as well as the 
Latin and Greek languages, are taught. The school 
committee in their annual report for 1841, thus set 
forth the theory of the common school system, which 
they and the people of Newburyport prompted by 
them, have death to realize. 

‘* Our public schools should furnish our children 
with thorough instruction in the rudiments of a good 
English education; in them, all our children should 
be taught to read well, write neatly, spell correctly, 
and obtain as much knowledge of geography, gram- 
mar and arithmetic, as is necessary to prepare them 
to.be intelligent and useful citizens. Besides this, 
the theory requires that the higher branches should 
be taught to the comparatively few scholars 
when parents desire it. This theory implies, of 
course, that the school rooms should be sufficient in 
number, convenient in location, well ventilated, and 
in all respects comfortable, furnished with all the 
necessary apparatus for teaching, supplied with com- 
petent teachers adequately paid, and under the su- 
pervision of a committee interested in the cause of 
education, and earnest to be diligent and faithful. 
Such is the theory. It is for the good of all that our 


schools, where now they do not, should be made as 


speedily as possible, to conform to this theory. 

It is for the interests of the middling and compara- 
tively poorer classes in the community. There are 
many of our citizens who get their daily bread by 
their daily labor, and many more who can earn but 
litle beyond a competence. These can hope to 
leave to their children hardly any thing besides a 
good education, which they must get, if they get it 
at all, in our public schools; for their parents cannot 
afford the expense of private instruction. Know- 
ledge is the poor man’s capital, even as it is the rich 
man’s luxury. None, therefore, are more directly 
concerned in the a get of our schools than the 
laboring and middling classes. They should guard 
pee most jealously, and provide for them most li- 

erally. ‘ 
_ Our wealthier citizens ought also to be active in mak- 
ing the theory just described a reality. Passing over 
the advantages of living, and the greater security of 
prosperity, in a well educated community, your 


committee believe that our public schools are a 
great injustice to the rich, inasmuch as they burthen 
with a double tax, and compel them to pay for that by 
which they are not, or at least in many cases, do not 
feel themselves to be, directly benefited. They must 
pay their proportion, and a large proportion-too, to- 
wards the support of the public schools; and, then, 
because these schools are not what they want for 
their children, they must go to the further expense 
of sending their sons and daughters to private semi- 
naries, or to the neighboring acadamies. This need 
not be. Your committee are satisfied that were one- 
half or two-thirds of the money now expended each 
year for the tuition of the young of this town, an- 
nually appropriated and judiciously used in the sup- 
port of the public schools, there would soon be little 
or no demand for private teachers of either sex.” 

Much, very much, has been accomplished within 
the last six or eight years, to reduce this theory to 
practice. Since 1834, the annual appropriation for the 
wages of teachers, has been increased from $3,770 
to $5,000, and the sum paid for tuition in private 
schools has diminished from $6,828 to about ¢4,000. 
The attendance on the former in consequence of es- 
tablishing three primary schools, and the female 


high schools, has also increased. A uniform set of 


text-books has been introduced within the last two 
ears, and more recently new and efficient steps 
ave been taken to secure the regular and punctual 


attendance of the scholars. They are thus set forth 


by the committee in the annual report for 1842. 


Inquiries were made by the board, as to the statis- 
tics of absence, tardiness and premature dismissions, in 
the various schools, but particularly, at first, with reference 
to the male high school. They ascertained that, as an ave- 
rage, one-tenth of the scholars from either department were 
absent each halfday through the summer term, and for pur- 


poses of mere pleasure,—an excursion to Plum Island, or 


attendance at the launching of a ship, for instance; that in 
one department fourteen, and in the other twenty scholars 
had been absent in one half day; that such instances were 
‘‘neither few nor far between,” and that written excuses 
from their parents were required, and uniformly obtained by 
them, on the following morning. They ascertained that, 
onan average, one-tenth of the scholars daily presented 
written requests from their parents for dismission an hour or 
more before the close of the school. They ascertained that 


the scholars thus frequentiy absent lost the lessons of the 
day on which they were absent, and also were incapable of | Jan, 
proceeding understandingly with their class when they re- 
turned. ‘lhe teachers were either obliged to suffer such scho- 
lars to fall behind their reguler classes, and of them form a 


new class, very much to their own inconvenience and the 


injury of the regular classes, or to submit to the dishearten- 
ing alternative of requiring their classes to wait till the lag- 


gards could be brought up. As the time of the ‘teachers was 
fully occupied with the existing classes, they could not with 
any propriety take the former course, and they felt compel- 
led to adopt the latter. 

In some instances, the same lesson was assigned, and la- 
boriously explained, by the teacher fer three or four different 
days, in order that all might be prepared to proceed under- 
standingly; and after all, some lucklees absentee would 
come in and say, ‘‘I was absent when the class went over 
that lesson, and J cannot understand it!” This was a new 
demand upon the teacher’s time and patience, which could 
not be answered without neglect to the regular classes. 

In the mean time, it was discovered that the regular scho- 
lars became disheartened, and to sume extent listless, and 
their progress was evidently retarded. 

Your committee saw, or thought they saw, an incalcula- 


at the conclusion, that most of the absence complained of,— 
excepting, of course, that occasioned by sickness,—and most 
of the premature dismission, was of itself unnecessary; that 
almost every parent, by a little of system and forethought in 
the management of family affairs, could find ample time, 
aside from the six school hours, in which his child could 
perform his requirements. It wag recollected that, taking 
the year through, only one half of the time between the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun is demanded for school, even if 
we do not reckon the vacations, and the Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, to say nothing of the time which might 
be gained by early rising. It was, understood, also, that 
many of those who spent their school hours in parental ser- 
vice, were wont to spend their uther hours in play, thus 
evincing the want of parental care and system, and clearly 
demanding the action of those to whom the superintendence 
of the schools had been committed. 

With all these facts and considerations in view, and under 
a full conviction of the importance of the step they were 
about to take, at a meeting of the board held October 8th, 
the following regulations for the male high school were un- 
animously adopted:— 

ATTENDANCE.—MALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ist. ‘‘ Pupils bejonging to this school shall be required to 
attend punctually and constantly; and every boy absent for 
whatever cause, shall be restored to his former standing in 
school, only on condition that he shall bring a written ex- 
cuse for his absence from his parent or guardian, and also, 
within a reasonable time, prepare himself to recite, to the 
satisfaction of his teacher, all lessons recited by his class 
during his absence. 

2d. ‘‘ Also. any boy absent from school more than one 
half day. during any month, unless his.absence is occasion- 
ed by his own sickness. or by sickness or death in the 
family to which he belongs, shall not be allowed by the 
teacher again to take his seat, except by written permission 
of the sub-committee of the school. 

3d. ‘‘ Any boy dismissed during school hours by the request 
of their parents and guardians, shall be considered absent fur 
the half day on which such dismission is requested.” 

These regulations went into operation on the Ist of No- 
vember. The result was most favorable; absences, except 
for sickness, have since been hardly known, dismission be- 
fore the close of the school has in only one or two instances 
been requested,—then not granted,—and tardiness very un- 
frequent. So perfectly satisfactory has been the result of 
this measure, that the statistics, furnished from the registers 
of the teachers for the months of November, December, Jan- 
uary and February last past, are below set in contrast with 
those of the same months the year before. 


English Dep’t. Latin Dep’t. 


Halfdays. Half days. 
Nov. 1840, absent, for all causes, 310 235 
Dec. 1840, ‘ “ “ 2 282 
a, | * on 242 305 
Feb. 1841, ‘“ - 325. 299 
Total, - - 1090 1121 
Add as above, - ce 1090 
In both departments, last year, = - ° 2211 
Nov. 1841, absent, for all causes, 24 26 
Dec. 1841, “ és ve 161 104 
Jan. 1842, “ ” - 88 72 
Feb. 1842, ‘ “ig 18 86 
Total, - - - 291 288 
Add - -— - 291 
In both departments, this year, ~ 579 


Of the 579 absences this year, only 24 have been for other 
causes than ‘‘ sickness or death in the family,” leaving 555 
cases arising from sickness in four months. Now, suppos- 
ing the sickness to have been the same last year,—and it is 
probable it was no greater, (though the registers do not 
make it certain,) and admitting that all the absences this 
year were necessary, we have 2,211 less 579 = 1,632 cases, 


ble waste of money, of time. of labor, of patience, and of| proved to have been unnecessary last year, and saved to 


improvement, in the existence of a condition of things now 
but faintly described. They saw that a very great injury 
must fall upon the delinquent himself. He was forming 
most ruinous habits,—habits of indifference to duty, to study 
and to his own character. Noone can count up the evil 
that has fallen upon a young person, when he has lost his 
self respect as a scholar so far as to feel without remorse his 
inferiority to his classmates, and come without blushing ha- 
bitually toa recitation which he must blunder through, be- 
cause he was unable, from his irregularity, to learn the 
lesson. 

But the individual was by no means the only injured party. 
In fact, the many, the whole school, were obliged also 
to suffer on account of the few. It was because of the ab- 
sence of the few, that the many in the class were obliged to 
dwell four successive days upon a lesson which had been 
thoroughly explained:on the first. It was on account of the 
lagging few, that the many were doomed to suffer the morti- 
fication of a snail-like progress during the whole term, and 
at its close to be reported only a few pages ahead of the point 
from which they looked forward with high hope and 
cheerful resolve at its beginning. In other words, it was 
seen that the progress of the great majority was very 
seriously impeded during the week, the month, the whole 
year, by the inexcusable delinquency of the compara- 
tively small number, who were themselves by no means 
enriched, by being kept away from the common fountains 
of knowledge. : 

It was known, moreover, to your committee, that there 
were in the town other pupils qualified to enter this school, 
who were awaiiting an opportunity to obtain vacant seats; 
and they supposed _ hoe saw manifest impropriety in allowin 
the limited number of seats in the high school to be claim 
by those who would not occupy them, and refused to those 
who would. In short, it was perfectly obvious, that to al. 
low these evils to continue without an attempt to abate 
them, would be to neglect the obligations of duty, the best 
interest of the delinquents themselves, and the advancement 
and prosperity of the whole school. : 

From the best information that could be obtained, and, 





indeed, from the nature of the case, your committee arrived 


+ 


the school by the measures of the present year, in the short 
space of four months ! 

Admitting the sickness to have been the same in both 
cases, and the absence for all other causes has been 24 this 
year to 1,656 last year, 

Again; suppose the four months to represent the gain for 
a whole year, and we have three times 1,632 = 4,896 half 
days, or 2,448 days, gainedin a year. As there are five 
school days in a week, and about 48 school weeks in a year, 
equal to 240 days, divide 2.448 days by 240, and we have 
TEN YEARS AND ONE-FIFTH Of school time saved in this single 
school ! : ; F ‘ 

Very little opposition to this measure has been manifested 
by the parents of the scholars. Only two or three cases 
have occurred in which a pupil has been absent more than 
one half day in the month: and the committee have 
found no cause, in these instances, to judge the absence 
inexeusable. They must therefore, express their conviction 
that the experiment, thus far, has been most singularly suc- 
cessful. 

Shortly after the above measures were adopted for the 
high school, it was ascertained that the evils of absence, 
tardiness and early dismission, existed even to a mcre alarm- 
ing extent in the male grammar schools, and that similar 
reasons could be assigned why these evils should there also 
be abated. Regulations similar to those for the high school, * 
with somewhat easier provisions, were adopted, and put in 
operation in each of these schools on the Ist day of January. 
The following are the results:— 


North Grammar School. 
Half days. Half days. 
Jan. 1841, absent, for all causes, 441 Jan. 1842, 169 
Feb. 1841, - ” ” 415 Feb. 1842, 115 


Total. - - 856 ‘ 284 

Of the 284 cases this year, 212 were occasioned by sick- 

ness. Allowing the 284 cases to have been necessary this 

year, and the sickness to have been the same in both years, 

there have been removed from the school, in two months, 

572 interruptions by absence, clearly proved to have been 
not absolutely necessary. 
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West Grammar School. 
Half days. 
Jan. 1841, absent fer all causes, Sil 
Feb. 1841, ‘“ = _ 


Half days. 
Jan. 1842, 236 
Feb. 1842, 168 


—— —_——— 


Total, - - - 404 950 

Of the 404 cases this year, 324 were occasioned by sick- 

ness; and the whole number of absences diminished more 

than one-half, showing that 546 cases in two months last 
year were unnecessary. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


The village of Worcester constitutes a single district, and 
maintains a system of schools independent of the rest of the 
town. ‘This comprises 15 schools, viz: 4 infant schouls, 4 
primary schools, 4 secondary schools, two for boys and two 
for girls, 1 female high school, J intermediate school for ap- 
prentices and others, who can attend school only in the win- 
ter, and | for colored children. There is also the Latin 
grammar school, supported by the town, but accessible to 
cluldren from the village in common with those from other 

stricts in the town, who may be qualified. 

The infant schools are open to children who are over three 
years uid. The one, called the Centre Infant School, 1s de- 
signated as a model by the committee in their last report. 

The primary schools receive such scholars as are able to 
read and spell tluently in such | as are used in the infant 
schools, viz: Franklin Primer; Gallaudet’s Definer and Book 
on the Soul, and are acquainted with the stops, common ab- 
breviations, figures and the simple ideas of geography. 

The secondary schools (known as the south and centre 
female, and the first and second English boys’ schools,) re- 
eeive such as are well versed in the studies in the primary 
schools. In this class of schools the children are instructed 
n the ordinary English studies, until they are prepared, the 
girls for the female high school, and the boys for the Latin 
gram:nar school. : ; 

The Latin high school deserves and has enjoyed a high re- 
putation. Of this school, Dr. Woodward, the superintend- 
ent of the State Lunatic Asylum,remarks—‘‘T his is an excel- 
lent school, taught by a man of middle life, who devotes his 
life to teaching. and who receives a salary equal to the ave- 
rage of the settled clergyman of the place. In this school 
our young men are fitted for college. It is patronized by 
governors, judges, and all the professional men and respect- 
able citizens of the town, and takes high rank, and deserv- 
edly so. Giving this school so high a character has cheap- 
ened the means of education, so that I keep two or three 
sons in our best schools at once, for the whole year, by pay- 
ing a tax of less than ten dollars.” : 

The apprentice school is a peculiar feature in the school 
system of Worcester. It was found there were from 40 to 
60 boys between the ages of 12 and 18, who wished to at- 
tend school only during the winter, for three or four months. 
If they were placed in the permanent schools for boys of 
their ages, thuse schools would be so crowded as to impair 
the efficiency of the instruction. To provide for this class 
of scholars, a school was established, and to distinguish it 
from others, was called the ‘‘ apprentice’s school.” Some 
of the scholars are apprentices, bound out to their masters on 
condition that they shall go to school a few months in the 
winter. It was not designed to separate mechanics, or the 
sons of mechanics, from others, and it has not had that effect. 

The African school, as it is the only one for all the chil- 
dren of the colored population, does not, of course, exhibit 
the same classification which is carried out by means of the 
gradation of the schools designed for the other portion of 
the population. ; 

The supervision of the schools is entrusted to a cominittee 
annually chosen. consisting of twelve gentlemen, includi..g 
most of the clergymen, some other professional men, and 
other intelligent citizens, who will devote the time necessa- 
ry to carry out this efficient system of school education. The 
committee meet monthly, two of them visit each school every 
month and give it a thorough examination, and report to the 
full meeting the progress and condition of the school. 

This committee examine the teachers, decide on the course 
of instruction, establish regulations for the government of 
the schools, investigate all complaints made by parents, pu- 
pils, teachers or the public, promote scholars from the lower 
to the higher schools, and examine all scholars that are ad- 
mitted to the schools at first. 

The school-houses are, in the main, neat and comfortable 
structures. These are large and handsome brick buildings, 
and all of them are warmed by patent ventilaating stoves, by 
which « current of pure air is warmed before passing into the 
room. Since the year 1825, the schools have had a jubilee 
in the month of April. The children all assemble, dressed 
in their best attire, walk in procession to the church, where 
an address is delivered to them by some one selected by the 
committee. This is an interesting occasion, and is fully at- 
tended by parents and others, and cannot fail to have a very 
favorable influence upon all, both parents and children, and 
othera who feel interested in the general subject of educa- 
tion. 

The public schools of Worcester are patronized by the 
best educated, wealthiest, and most influential families. 
Gov. Davis has never sent to any other, and so of Dr. Wood- 
‘ward and others, who know the value of a good education, 
and would not hesitate to secure it for their children in pri 
vate schools, at home or abroad, provided they did not feel 
it to be both their interest and their duty to send to the com- 
mon schools. This spirit has made good public schools 
wherever it has been manifested, and will make them good 
wherever it can be awakened. 

The office of school committee, instead of being declined, 
or if accepted, discharged without any deep and abiding 
sense of the respunsibilities involved in the trust, is here 
looked upon as one of intrinsie dignity, and accepted by the 
first men in community. Of the ong who now com- 
pose the board, many of whom have been members for 
years, Dr. Woodward remarks—** In all my acquaintance 
witheaien in any station in life, Ihave never met a set of 
men. mare capable of devising a good system of education, 
or more disposed to exert themselves in the goad cause, than 
the committee of the first district in Worcester.” 

The village or centre district receives about $2,900, as its 
proportion of the town school tax, and in addition raised by 
tax, nearly $4,000, making the aggregate for 1841-42, $6,- 





836.93. The attendance at the close of the year was 940, 
making the expense of the school system to each scholar ed- 
ucated, $7.26. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Prior to 1818, there was no systematic or efficient plan for 
educating the entire population of the city of Philadelphia. 
‘The best schools, partaking at all of the character of com- 
mon schools, were avowedly charity schools, or schools for 
the poor, and these, inefficient as they were, cost more per 
scholar than the very excellent public schools now in opera- 
tion, and which are common in the highest sense of the 
term, because they are good enough for the richest, and 
cheap enough for the poorest. 

In 1818 an act was passed ‘‘to provide for the education 
of children at the public expense, in the city and county of 
Philadelphia,” which were constituted thereby the ‘‘ First 
School district” of Pennsylvania. This act was the basis of 
the present school system, which has. however, been modi- 
tied fur the better by subsequent legislation. 

The first school district is divided into eleven sections.— 
Each section has ite board of directors, elected by the sev- 
eral local authorities, or by the:people. The effective man- 
agement of the schools, in all that relates to studies, books 
and teachers, is in the hands of the central board of control- 
lers elected by the directors. 

A rapid glance at the various stages of progress in the 
ed of these schools may prove interesting and profit- 
able. 

In 1817, and for several years previous, there were only 
2.600 poor children educated at the public expense, at the 
cost of $11 per scholar. f 

In 1818, against stupid, violent, and interested opposition 
from various quarters, the present system was commenced, 
and the first schvol opened in a hired room. 

In 1819 there were six schools established, one school- 
house built, ten teachers employed, and 2.845 children in- 
structed in reading, writing and arithmetic, at an aggregate 
expense of $23,049.45, of which near $19,000 was invested 
in land, and building and furniture. 

In 1823 the first school for colored children was establish- 


ed. 

In 1826 there were 4.144 children in nine schools, at an 
aggregate expense of $22,444. 

n 1832-3, an infant model schoul was organized, and two 
years afterwards four others were established, ‘There were 
at this date 5,768 children in thirteen schools, under twenty- 
three teachers, instructed at an aggregate expense of $53,- 
042, of which $23,000 was for school buildings and fixtures. 

In 1836, twenty-six primary schools were established. A 
committee of the board of controllers, visited the public 
schools of Boston and New-York, and at their suggestion the 
system of instruction was modified, and additional teachers, 
at a higher compensation were employed, and the services 
of juvenile monitors dispensed with. In all the girls’ schools 
throughout the district, females were employed as principals 
and assistants, and in most of the boys’ schools. ‘I'he result 
has been most satisfactory. During this year, the Legisla- 
ture authorized the establishment of a central high school. 
At this date 11,127 children were instructed in forty-eight 
schools of different grades, at the aggregate expense of $75,- 
017, of which $23,000 was for land and buildings. Thirteen 
school-houses had been erected up to this date. 

In 1837, sixty primary schools were in operation with 
nearly six thousand scholars. These schools were eminent- 
ly successful in gathering up the young children who would 
otherwise be in no school, and in relieving the higher 
schools of a class of pupils, who had embarrassed the teach- 
ers and retarded the more advanced learners. During this 
year the corner stone of ihe high school building was laid, 
with an astronomical observatory attached. ‘The monitorial 
system was still further dispensed with or modified. At this 
date 17,000 children were in all schools, and the expendi- 
ture amounted to $191,630, of which $112,000 was for land, 
building and furniture. Of this last amount $89,000 was re- 
ceived from an appropriation by the state of $500,000 for 
schvol-houses. 

In 1839, the central high school was opened with profes- 
sors in various branches of classical. Enghsh Belles Letters, 
mathematical, astronomical, and physical science ; more 
than 18,000 children were in regular attendance at school, 
and the expenditures for the year amounted to $188,741, of 
which $82,000 was for land, buildings and furniture. The 
ordinary expenses average about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1839 the central high school was reorganized on a plan 
submitted by president Bache of the Girard College. As the 
superior advantages of this school cannot be attained except 
on the most rigid examination, and is accessible only to can- 
didates from the public schools, its establishment has al- 
ready had, end will have a still more decided happy influ- 
ence on the whole system of public insttuction. It will 
draw more children, and those of the best educated parents 
into the public schools, otherwise their children cannot en- 
joy the advantages of this school, which are superior to those 
of any private school of the city. As admission is gained 
only by an examination which is open to all pupils of the 
public schools, over twelve years of age, whose parents 
wish them to enter, it will give a powerful, but healthy 
stimulus to the teachers and pupils of each school. The 
number of applicants admitted and rejected on due exami- 
nation, will be an index of the comparative scholarship of the 
several schools. 

But the enterprising and intelligent gentlemen entrusted 
with the management of the neg are not content to rest 
here. At their request, president Bache has submitted a 
plan for the organization of a high school for girls, and semi- 
nary for female teachers, in a very valuable report. If car- 
ried out with the thoroughness indicated by the author, un- 
der the same intelligent superintendence as the htgh school 
for boys has been favored with, it will give a completeness 
to the system of public instruction of Philadelphia which 
does not exist elsewhere. It will raise female education to 
its proper level, from which it is now almost universally de- 
graded in public schools, and furnish an adequate supply of 
well qualified teachers for the primary schools and the girls’ 
department, of the second grade of schools. We anticipate 
the happiest results from this proposed improvement. 

In 1841-2, President Bache, performed to some extent the 
duties of general superintendence in visiting schools, report- 
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ing in writing on their condition, examining teachers, con- 
——— loval committees, &c. In the course of this 
year the number of scholars in the schools was increased 
over 4000, and arrangements are now making for the recep- 
tion of 3000 more. ‘Ihe school-house recently erected in 
Zane-st., is built on piers, so as to furnish with the yard a 
spacious play ground, capable of being used in all kinds of 
weather. The play-ground of the High School is regarded 
as the ‘‘ uncoveredsehool-room,” for the moral training of 
the pupils, as well asa place for recreation. 

Such has been the rapid progress of the school system of 
Philadelphia. {[t can be pointed to as a proud monument of 
the disinterested zeal, intelligence and fidelity of the men 
who have been entrusted with its administration, and of the 
liberality of the citizens generally. In common with Boston, 
Salem, Charlestown, and other large cities, Philadelphia has 
shown within the last few years especially, that a liberal 
expenditure whose object is the enlightenmetit of the public 
mind is the best economy. Instead of clinging to her old 
system and methods, she has from time to time looked 
abroad into other cities and other countries, and incorporated 
into her own practice such modifications and improvements 
as experience had elsewhere proved advantageous. Without 
her primary schools and high schools, her system could not 
have attained to its present useful and exalted position.— 
When the High School for girls, and the Seminary for fe- 
male teachers, are once in successful operation, they will add 
the Corinthian capital to her otherwise beautiful and solid 
fabric of public instruction. y 

The following condensed view of the present state of the 
school system, and the schools is gleaned from the last (twen- 
fourth,) annual report of Controllers. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 

By the act of 1818, the City and County of Philadelphia 
form the First School District of Pennsylvania, and the 
law which regulates its schools is separate and distinct from 
the general school law. Practical wisdom is thus manifested 
in not applying fhe same rules to this densely populated por- 
tion of the state, as to the more extended and sparsely 
peopled districts in the country parts. The first district is 
subdivided into sections numbered from one toeleven. The 
organization and direction of the schools, the election of 
teachers, and in general the local eoncerns of public educa- 
tion in the several sections, are confided to Directors, whose 
number is regulated by the amount of duties to be perform- 
ed. ‘The Directors of each section constitute a Board, with 
a distinct organization. ‘They are elected in the city and in- 
corporated districts, by the councils or commissioners of the 
districts, and in the townships and boroughs by the people 
at the spring elections. By a recent law, the term of ser- 
vice of one-third of each Board is to expire annually. 

‘The general contro! and regulation of the schools of the 
school district is vested in a higher , composed of re- 
presentatives from the Boards of Directors of the several sec- 
tions. ‘The ‘‘ Controllers of the Public Schools” are at pre- 
sent twenty-one in number, chosen by and from the Direc- 
tors: seven by the first section, or city proper, three from the 
second section, or Northern Liberties ; two from the third 
section, or southern Southwark; two from the fourth, or 
Spring Garden ; one from the fifth, or Oxford, Lower Dub- 
lin, Byberry and Moreland; one from the sixth, or German- 
town, Roxborough and Bristol, one from the seventh, or 
West Philadelphia, Blockley and Kingsessing, and eighth, 
or Passeyunk, jointly ; one from the ninth, or Moyamen- 
sing; two from the tenth, or Kensington, and one from the 
eleventh. or Unincorporated Northern Liberties and North 
and South Penn Townships. 

The powers of the Board of Controllers are large, and their 
duties laborious. 
money to be raised annually by’ taxation for the schools, 
and which by law the County Commissioners are required to 
place in the Treasurer’s hands, subject to its oiders : the tax 
fund being in addition to the State appropriation of ‘one 
dollar for each taxable person in the district. This Board 
purchases sites for School Houses, erects the buildings, 
furnishes them, determines the number of teachers to be 
employed, and the salaries to be paid, and prescribes and 
furnishes the books to be used, and other supplies. It 
makes the appropriations required by the different sections, 
reviews their expenses, and draws the orders upon the County 
Treasurer for their payment. The Model school. and the 
Central High school, are under its immediate direction. Oc- 
casional visits of inspection are made to theschools of all the 
sections, by its members. 

NumBER aND Grabs or ScHoo.s. 

There are in the incorporated parts of the district, 62 pri- 
mary schools, with 9.342 pupils; 11 secondary schools, with 
2,597 pupils; 19 grammar schools with 8,445 pupils, and one 
high school with 307 pupils. In the outer sections there 
are 92 scheols with 6,347 pupils; total number of schools 184, 
and of scholars 27,808, under 339 teachers, viz: 91 male and 
249 females. Classification in the schools leads at once to 
economy and efficiency. If all the children between 4 and 
7 or 8 years of age, were in the primary schools, all between 
7 or 8 and 10 in the secondary schools, and all between 10 
and 13 in the grammar schools, and all between 13 and 17 in 
the high school, the greatest efficiency would be obtained at 
the least cost. The number of pupils in the primary, se- 
condary and grammar schools, would then have to each oth- 
er about the proportions of 7, 3 or 4, and 5. This arrange- 
ment is carried out as far as practicable in the city and in- 
corporated districts, and it is to be observed that the number 
of secondary schools is on the increase. Several schools 
for colored childern are included in the above summary. 

EXPENDITURES IN 1841-42. 

The aggregate expenditures were $216,380.50—Among 
the items are $46,635 for real estate; $10,287 for school fur- 
niture; bretre for school books and stationary; $5,000 for 
fuel, and $110,250 for salaries and teachers. é&c. 

The total cost for the instruction (including the pupils of 
the high school, ) of 27,808 scholars being $110,250, the ave- 
rage cost of each scholar is $3,97. e total annual ex- 
pense of each scholar, not computing the interest on invest- 
ment in school houses and furniture, but taking in all other 
expenditures, has been, during the past year, $5.16. The 
cost to the community in mons pay same number of chil- 
dren in private schools would not have been less than from 
five w six times this amount. 


The Board determines the amount of - 
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EXTENT AND PROGRESS OF THE SYSTEM. 

Under the present organization of the system, a boy may 
receive an entire and thorough education in the public 
schools. Beginning in the primary schools where the rudi- 
ments are taught, he is advanced in turn, when duly prepared, 
to the secondary and grammar schools, where receiving the ad- 
vantages of a good English education, he is prepared for the 
high school, and may thus enter with a thorough training, any 
business, profession or occupation to which his inclination 
and talent may direct him. In a!l the schools the pupils are 
upon the footing of a perfectly republican equality; the sys- 
tem, while it insures the acqusition of knowledge to all, in- 
sures also the ultimate general elevation and refinement of 
society. 

The sites of the buildings, the schoo] houses, and to a cer- 
tain extent, the school furniture, constitute so much of the 
permanent wealth of the county. There are now in its pos- 
session 24 substantial schou! houses, generully three stories 
high, with class rooms attached and yards; 21 of these build- 
ings will accommodate from 600 to 1000 scholars each. The 
total value of real estate thus owned by the school district 
(the county) is estimated at over a half a million of dollars, 
and the school furniture, libraries, fixtures, é&c., are valued 
at from 30,000 to $40,000. 

At the expiration of the first year after the passage of the 
law of 1818, but about 8,000 children were in the schools, 
and now there are nearly 28,000 under instruction. The 
system had to contend with prejudices against the old free 
school system, which made the unfortunate poor citizens 
a distinct class, separating them from their fellow-citizens 
in their means and opportunities of education. Now the 
schools are really public. They are open to all citizens up- 
on the same footing. No distinction, but that of merit, is 
recognized among the children. Education, from the lowest 

rade for the infant, to the highest for che youthful citizen, 
is put within the reach of all. As the systen has grown, the 
expenses have necessarily grown with it. 28,000 children 
cannot be educated for the cost of 3,000. Nor will the citizens 
complain of the school tax as a burthen, even when all the 
children in the city and county are in the schools. It will 
then be recognized by all as the cheapest, as it is admitted 
to be the most efficient system of education. Even now 
those who are called upon to pay their taxes, and yet do not 
send their children to the public schools, should reflect that 
ignorance, idleness, vice and crime are more costly than 
education, and that the money spent in school houses is sav- 
ed in alms houses, jails and penitentiaries. The census of 
1840 shows that there a‘e in the city and county, 53,963 
children over 5 and under 15 years of age. All these have 
an equal claim by the law to education. The expenses of 
the system must_necessarily increase, but what patriot would 
wish them diminished, to return to the scanty provisions for 
pauper instruction, or to the precarious, expensive and ex- 
clusive system of private schools? 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


This is the latest, most expensive and yet indispensable 
feature of the school system. It was organized, as it now 
is, ona plan submitted by president Bache, and has had the 
advantage of his extensive observation and enlightened 
views as a principal. ; 

The plan embraces three courses, viz: The principal, 
English ard classical. ; 

The principal course embraces language. 1. English 
language, etc., as at present taught, retaining for this de- 
partment the title now in use of English Belles Letters. 2. 
French and Spanish; the former to be obligatory upon all the 
pupils attending the principal course. 

Geography and history. 

Mathematics. 1. Lower Mathematics, including arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with their applica- 
tions. 2. Higher mathematics, including higher algebra, 
analytical and descriptive pow and their applications. 

Mechanical and natural philosophy; their elementary 
principles and applications. 

Natural history; to include natural theology and the pre- 
— of health mageee.) N's 

foral lessons. The evidences of Christianity. 
and political science. 

Writing. paces. 4 

This course extends through four years, is intended as a 
preparation of the pupil for pursuits connected with trade, 
or commerce, manufactures and the mechanic arts; and as a 
general introduction to the special studies which may be 
required for the particular pursuit of the individual. 

he second, or classical course includes language. 1. 
Latin and Greek. 2. English Belles Letters. 3. French, 
as far as may prove consistent with due progress in the 
classical and English studies. Geography and history. 
Mathematics. To include the lower mathematics, and as 
much of the higher as may be practicable. Elements of 
mechanics and natural philosophy. Naturalhistory. Moral 
lessons. Writing. Drawing. 

This course extends through four years, and is intended 
for such as wish to prepare their sons for college, or secure 
this kind of intellectual training. 

The third, or English course includes English language, 
geography and history, lower ‘mathematics, elements of 
mechanics and natural philosophy, elements of natural his- 
tory, moral lessons, writing. drawing. 

This course is intended for such as can continue in the 
high school for only two years. It is complete in itself. 


Mode of Admission into the School. 


Every candidate for admission into the high school, upon 
presenting himself for examination, has a numbered ticket 
given to him, by which alone hes is known until he is ad- 
Initted into the school. No questions are asked as to name 
or any other matter. The examination is conducted orally 
and in writing, by six professors under the superintendence 
of the principal, and the result is marked in a separate list 
by each professor; the average of the whole determines the 
admission or rejection of the candidate. The written ques- 
tions are prepared by each professor for each examination, 
and answers in writing are required. The questions, when 
prepared, are handed to the principal, and remain in his 
Possession until the day of examination, when they are 
given out to the candidates, who write them down, and 
they are there arranged in such order that no adjacent can- 


Mental 


didates have the same questions. The written answers are 
kept for inspection by any who may desire to see them, and 
in particular cases they have heen examined by the control- 
lers. After the question of admission is decided, the name 
of the pupil is then for the first time asked, and his certifi- 
cate of attendance at the grammar schools for the period re- 
uired by the laws of the board of control, is examined. 
y the course which is thus pursued, there can be no oppor- 
tunity for partiality or favoritism in reference to the candi- 
date, (a charge which it is found most difficult to avoid in a 
public institution,) while the qualitications of the pupil are 
most thoroughly tested. The reaction, too, which is produced 
upon the grammar schools by such a course of examination, 
is of the most beneficial character. The teachers of the 
grammar schools watch most anxiously its result, as involv- 
ing in a measure the characters of their respective schools: 
and it is no exaggeration to say, that from the time of ad 
mission into the grammar schools, the pupil is trained with 
a view to his successful application fur admission in the 
high school. 


Classvfication of the pupils, as to the occupation and residence 
of their parents 
Are the pupils generally the sons of those, (the mass of 
the community,) who, without an institution like this, never 
could afford to their children the benefits of a good educa- 
tion, or, does the school merely add one to the institn- 
tions for promoting sound education? The public schools 
are open to all, and through them, the high schools. Nodis- 
tinction of class is recognized in the public schools as now 
jaf law established. This might be deemed a sufficient re- 
ply to the question: but the records of the school will an- 
swer it by numbers. The occupations of their parents are 
ascertained when the pupils are admitted, show that of the 
rents of 389, 211 follow mechanical operations, 137 are in 
usiness, and only 21 in the professions of law, medicine 
and divinity, or in the navy, and 16 are widows. Thus, 
while the school is open to all, without distinction of class, 
as every public school should be, at least eighty per cent of 
those who-actually enter it, never could have obtained these 
or similar advantages through the private means of their pa- 
rents. 
The proportion of pupils from the different parts of the 
town sections is already remarkably near to that of the tax- 
able inhabitants. 


Results of the School. 


Before the establishment uf the high school, the board 1s 
well aware that it was found impossible to fill the grammar 
schools of the different sections of thé®county of Philadel- 
phia, while at this time the schools are not only full, but 
many candidates are wuiting for admission. An emulation 
and desire to reap the extensive advantages which have 
been thus opened to the public, have been raised, to which 
the public schools, before the establishment of the high 
school, were strangers. 

One of the most interesting results of the high school is 


27 about to graduate in July next—7 are intended for me- 
chanical operations, 8 fur commerce, 11 as teachers, and 1 
for a profession, thus showing that the benefits of the school 
will be really distributed among the class of the citizens who 
are most in need of them. The pupils will not be educated 
beyond mechanical and business pursuits, but prepared for 
them. 

Incidentally, iri a degree, the high school will serve as a 
Normal School, the want of which has been so long felt. 





LANCASTER, PA. 


The board of directors of the public schools is composed 
of twenty-seven members, of whom twelve are appointed 
by the court of common pleas, twelve are elected by the 
councils of the city, and three, viz : the mayor, and the pre- 
sident of each of the two councils, are ex officio members. 
The board is thus composed of two parts, one of which is 
generally more permanent than the other, and presents a ju- 
dicious admixture of persons acquainted with the past ef- 
fects of the system. and of those who would, generally, re- 
present the present wants of the constituency. This board 
of directors makes the estimates of the cost of the schools, 
establishes schools, appoints teachers and fixes their salaries, 
orders the erection of, or hires, school houses, determines the 
branches to be taught, and the books to be used, and is ex- 
pected to attend personally to the supervision of the schools. 

The schools are divided into three grades, primary, sec- 
ondary, and high schools. In the primary schools of Lan- 
caster, the pupils learn tu spell, to repeat tables, to sing, and 
to read easy lessons. é 

The secondary grade of schools concludes the strictly ele- 
mentary education. There are two schools of this class, as 
of the preceding, corresponding to the two wards into which 
the city is divided. One of these is ina large brick building 
of good exterior appearance, but oe in the interior 
the marks of having been arranged for the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of instruction, and being thus but imperfectly adapted 
to the present plan.: In these schools, spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography and music are 
taught. 1 observed with great pleasure, in one of the schools, 
that musical notation, as well as the practice of vocal music, 
was taught, and that the teacher gave ora/ instruction in the 
musical notation, using the ledger lines permanently traced 
on the black board for the purpose. In the primary depart. 
ment, the girls and boys are together in the classes ; in the 
secondary , irtment they are in separate rooms. The se- 
condary schools are under the charge of a me pelnaiel, 
who is assisted by male or female teachers. This employ- 
ment of females as teachers, is of the utmost importance to 
our country, and I am not aware that the experiment has 
failed in any case where it has been fairly tried. The me- 
thod of instruction is either the individual, or the simulta- 
neous, modified according to the peculiar views of the teach- 
ers. 

When the pupils of the secondary schools have made a 
certain proficiency in arithmetic, (Emerson’s second arith- 
metic, inclusive,) English grammar, (to the conjugation of 
the verbs,) geography, (as far as Europe,) they are trans- 
ferred to the high scheol, which they thus enter at about ten 
years ef age. 1 am not aware of the reasons which induced 





the directors to place part of the studies appropriately be- 


found in the fact, that from the returns given by a class of 


longing to the elementary schools in the high school, nor de 
I know whether this arrangement is intended to be perma- 
nent. From the excellent judgment shown in reference to 
other parts of their system, per suppese this arrange- 
—_ to have been adopted from motives of teinporary expe- 
jency. 

The high school is divided into a male and female depart- 
ment, both under the superintendence of the-same instruct- 
or, and the former under his immediate charge. They are 
both English high schools. Inthe male department arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, declamation, composition, beok- 
keeping, history, natural philosophy, geometry, and some ef 
the other branches of mathematics, and music, are taught. 
In the female department, a part of the mathematical studies 
of the boys’ school is omitted, and needle-work and draw- 
ings are taught. It is remarkable that the last named braneh 
formed no part of the course of the male departmeat. 

There is a general superintendent of all these schools, who 
serves as the intermediate authority between the directors 
and the teachers, thus securing a unity of arrangement and 
a system, difficult to be attained in any other way, and of 
great importance to any scheme of public instruction, in 
which ail the pupils of the diflerent schools should, as far as 
possible, enjoy the same advantages. The present superin- 
tendent is Mr. G. Day, the principal of the-high school, and 
a teacher of much experience. 

The city of Lancaster contains, it is computed, about two 
thousand children between four and fourteen years of age. 
Of thexe, no less than fourteen hundred are now enrolled in 
the public schools. Of the fourteen hundred children in the 
public schools, seven hundred and eighty are in the primary 
schools, four hundred and fifty in the secondary, and one 
hundred and seventy in the high. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


In the Senate of the Ohio Legislature of 1828-9, Col. An- 
drew Mack introduced a bill for a special act, imposing a tax 
of $7,000 upon the city of Cincinnati, for the erection of the 
proper school buildings in the several wards, and an annual 
tax of $7,000 in each subsequent year, which together with 
the state appropriation, was to be applied to the support of 
common schools. This bill became a law. It was at Srat 
received with decided disapprobation by men of property, 
and attempts were made to render both the act and the au- 
thor unpopular with the people. These attempts failed, and 
in 1834 the charter of the city was so altered as to authorize 
and require the city council to build substantial school hou- 
ses, and to provide for the support of common schouls there- 
in at the expense of the city. Accordingly the city was di- 
vided into ten districts, two to each ward, and steps were 
taken to erect a suitable building in each. Nine are already 
completed at the total cost of $96,159, for which the city 
contracted a debt of $85,000. These buildings are forty 
feet by sixty, with two stories and a bas+ment. Each 
‘story has two apartments, furnished with Mitchell's large 
maps and black boards. The entry is from the side into a 
hall which separates the rooms. ‘The lower rooms are occu- 
pied by the boy’s schools and the upper by the girls. Each 
building is surrounded with a play ground. 

The general management of the schools is vested ina 
Board of trustees and Visiters, elected by each ward. This 
buard selects teachers, and makes all rules and by-laws for 
conducting the education of the pupils. 

In addition to this board, seven persons are appointed by 
the city council, ‘‘ Examiners and Inspectors of common 
schools in Cincinnati,” whose duty it is to examine and cer- 
tify to the qualifications of teachers, visit and ascertain the 
condition of the schools and recommend improvements. 
This board meets once a month for the examination of can- 
didates, and grants three grades of certificates. The first 
certifies to the applicant possessing superior qualifications 
for a principal, the second the qualifications for a principal, 
and the third for an assistant. They have gone on from 
year to year raising the standard of qualifications, and 
thereby improving the quality, as wellas the quantity of in- 
struction given in the schools. 

Among the rules and regulations adopted by the board of 
trustees and visiters, is one excluding all children under 6 
and over 16 years of age. It would seem to be a wiser pro- 
vision to provide a class of primary schools for all under 8 
years, as is practically done in New-York, Boston, Provi- 
dence and Philadelphia. There is another regulation, which 
provides for a procession of the schools to some public hall, 
with the mayor of the city, and the school officers and 
teachers, where are awarded testimonials of good conduct 
and scholarship to the deserving pupils in the presence of 
their parents and friends. This exhibition is thus spoken of 
by one who was present. 

‘* Few things are more pleasant to the sight, more lovely 
in their moral features, or more hopeful to the republic, than 
the scene exhibited at this annual procession. ‘Three thou- 
sand children, dressed in a neat and simple garb, divided 
into their respective sections, with their teachers at their 
head, with banners unfolded on which is inscribed ‘‘ Know 


one generation has seen rise from the wilderness: they 
move regularly along, while multitudes look on their happy 
faces, and think they see in them the strength as well as the 
hope of the republic; they enter some church, receive the 
adinonitory advice of some elder in society, sing a hymn to 
their ‘‘ Father in Heaven,” and go rejoicing to their homes. 
To such scenes the patriot can turn without fear, and the 
good mar. may look without regret. If, as is said, an honest 
yeomanry be a ‘ wall of fire around their much loved land,’ 
the schvool-house 1s its fortress of defence.” 

The following is the ‘‘ synopsis of the course of instruc 
oe aw in these schools as given in the last report o 
the board. 


GRADE I. ; 
The alphabet, thoroughly; spelling easy words of one, 
two, three and four letters, progressively; spelling easy 
words of two syllables; spelling and ing sazy senten- 
ces; spelling and reading more difficult lessons. The teach- 
er giving the necessary oral instruction. and teaching the 
pupils to use their eyes as well as their ears. 


GRADE Ul. | 
Spelling; correct pronunciation; reading accurately; modu- 
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lation of the voice; accent, emphasis, stops and marks in 

reading; spelling sentences; simple tables in arithmetic; 

learning to count, &c.; writing after copies on slates and 

blackboards. The teacher giving the necessary oral instruc- 

tion, and guarding against error. 
GRADE IiIl. 

Spelling: higher reading; analysis of words, and learning 
their meaning; analysis of sentences; et She wegen 
writing after copies on slates, blackboards and books; copy- 
ing words and sentences from books or manuscript; oral, 
mental and written arithmetic; tables in arithmetic. The 
teacher giving the neeessary oral instruction, and insisting 
upon correctness. 

GRADE Iv. 

Spelling, reading and definitions; stops and marks; analy- 
sis of words and sentences, the nature and power of letters; 
modification and influence of words upon one another; wri- 
ting after copies on slates, blackboards and books; copying 
from books or manuscripts: higher arithmetic; geography 
and history of the United States with maps; the definition 
of grammatical terms; simple parsing; classification of 
words, and their constructive influence on one another; 
modern geegraphy and history with maps and globes; 
chronology. The teacher giving the necessary oral instruc- 
tion. 


GRADE V. 

Analysis and definition of words more extended; rhetori- 
cal reading; penmanship, as applied to the forms of busi- 
ness, such as copying from books or manuscripts, letter wri- 
ting, bills, notes, receipts, &c.; higher arithmetic with all 
ite kindred branches, as applied to business; English gram- 
mar, parsing, correction of faise syntax, writing with gram- 
witical accuracy; rhetorig and composition; modern and 
ancient geography and history, with maps and globes; alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, surveying, 
chemistry, botany, natural history, geology, natural phi- 
‘losophy, and rural economy. To these may be added, as 
circumstances may suggest, the study of the Constitution of 
the United States, and all the higher branches of mathe. 
matics. The teacher giving the necessary oral instruction. 

Pupils in the three last grades should also read at certain 
intervals in the Bible, of which the authorised version, 
without notes or comments, is used. 





CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The present system of public schools was organized by 
the city authorities in 1829, by the establishment of a cen- 
tral monitorial school, free of expense to all the children of 
the city under sixteen years of age. It has grown with the 
increasing wants of the city, and at this time appears to em- 
brace five primary schools, and six — schools, each 
embracing two departments, one for buys and the other for 
girls, and night schools. The monitorial system of instruc- 
tion and all charges for tuition fees, was abolished in 1840. 

The superintendence of the schools is under a board of 
visiters, and a school agent, appointed by the city authori- 
ties. The latter receives a salary of $400, and is the secre- 
tary of the board. He is expected to visit each school once 
a week, and to report quarterly the condition of each, and 
at the end of the year make a general report. It is his duty 
to establish one or more night schools for the special accom- 
modation of apprentices, from October to February. The 
board consists of thirteen persons, and must hold stated quar- 
terly meetings. Absence from these stated meetings in suc- 
cession by a visiter, unless from sickness, or absence from 
the city, is deemed a resignation, and a new member is ap- 
pointed in his place. Each school is assigned to the particu- 
lar charge of a sub-committee of two, who must visit the 
school once a month, and report quarterly on its condition to 
the board. An examination of all the schools is had in Au- 
gust, at the close of which, certificates are awarded to such 
scholars as might be found worthy, (not exceeding thirty in 
the whole.) of one year free tuition in the Louisville col- 
lege, as an honorary distinction for exemplary conduct, dili- 
gence in study, and proficiency in learning. The city ap- 
propriates $2000 to meet the tuition of such persons. 

In the female departments of the several schools the after- 
noon of each Wednesday is devoted to music and sewing. 

In the night schools, the agent must admit ten young men, 
who may be unable to pay the tuition fees of two dollars 
each, free of charge. The teacher of these schools receives 
as compensation the tuition fees, and the sum of sixty dol- 
lars appropriated by the city for its support. 





PORTLAND, ME. 


The system of public schools comprises 10 primaries, 2 
grammar schools for girls, 2 do. for boys, 1 English high 
school, and a school for colored children. 

It is a prominent object of this system, to produce more 
perfect results by means of a division of labor. The prima- 
ry schools are expected to afford instruetion in certain branch- 
es, in reading, spelling, the four fundamental rules of arith- 
netic, and in writing upon slates. The grammar schools 
are expected to find the scholars thoroughly instructed in 
these branches, to receive them at this point ef their pro- 

ress, and carry them forward to an acquaintance with still 
Gane branches of study ; and then the high school is es- 
tablished for the purpose of receiving those who are quali- 
fied to enter upon more elevated studies, in order to make 
them familiar with all the various branches usually taught in 
the high schools in ourland. It will be perceived, that, up- 
on this plan, the schools of each grade have their respect- 
ively peculiar — to accomplish, snd that the only way 
in which the whole work can be thoroughly done, is for each 

de of schools to do well its own part. 

‘*It is another object of the plan, and especially of the ex- 
periment in female grammar school No. 2, to make our fe- 
male grammar schools, seminaries for the education of teach- 
ers, that we may have our future supply from this source. 
It is proposed that those among the more advanced in these 
schools, who are desirous of becoming teachers, shall be em- 
ployed while mag see scholars, as assistant teachers, that 
so they may learn the art of teaching and be fitted to take 
charge of a class room in some of our primary schools. If 
diligent and successful while there, they will be candidates 
for further promotion. In this way it is on that our fe- 
male grammar schools may become essentially seminaries 





for the training of teachers, and especially for making them 
acquainted with the system pursued in the schools of our 
city, and qualify them to carry that system onward to per- 
fection. And this is important. For as our system has its 
peculiar features, it is necessary for its perfection, that they 
should be understood by those who are to carry it forward. 
It is the general testimony of the teachers of our grammar 
schools, that the pupils received by them from the primary 
schools, are much better fitted to go profitably forward, than 
those received from private schools.’ 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The following was the condition of the common schools, 
a little more than one year since, according to the “‘ First 
Annual Report of the Board of Education,” in that city: 
Population of Rochester, 1840, 20, 
Number of children over 4 and under 16, (1841,) 4.800 

There were at that time in our city 12 schools districts—3 
good school houses—4 poor ones—and 5 districts owning 
none. 

The average number of scholars for the preceding 
year had been, - _ = = * 1,050 
The number of teachers, - - - - - - 20 
The whole number taught during the year was, - 1,484 
There were 33 private schools in which the common 
English branches were taught—giving more or 
less instruction te about ee - 
Making the whole number taught in the public and 
private schools (Col. Institute and Female Se- 
minaries excepted, ) je « =- =& Be 
The avarage attendance had been about, - = - 2,074 

There were more than two thousand children of a suitable 
age, that had attended no school, public or private, during 
the year. 

The great defect of the old system—the prolific source of 
many evils—was, that the schoclg did not possess the public 
confidence. pag very, many of those who took 
the deepest and most intelligent ipterest in the education of 
their children, placed them in select, instead of the district 
schools. 

Another effect of this want of direct interest in the 
schools, on the part of so large a portion of the tax payers, 
was, that there was a constant and often successful opposi- 
tion to raising funds to procure suitable and convenient hou- 
ses and grounds. 

A further difficulty was, that the withdrawal of so many 
of the children of a district, increased the expense to those 
that remained, and that this might not be too burdensome, 
cheap teachers were frequently employed. 

In addition to this, there was no uniformity in text-books, 
discipline or teaching, in the different schools, orin the same 
school under different teachers, and no general oversight by 
which the experience of one school waa be made beneficis! 
to the other. 

By a special act, passed May, 1841, a Board of Education 
was constituted out of the commissioners elected in each 
ward of the city, with power to establish schools, &c. and 
to appoint a superintendent to devote his whole time to the 
schools under their direction. The schools were made free, 
and their support, instead of being thrown on those who 
sent to them, was made a charge on the property of the 
community. The object of these and other alterations are 
thus set forth by the board: 

By making the schools free, and their support a direct 
charge upon the property of the district, a strong pecuniary 
inducement was presented to all to send their children. If 
this could be accomplished, the great parent evil of the old 
system would be removed. Its benefits wuuld be felt in two 
ways. By increasing the number of scholars, the expense 
to each would be much reduced; for it costs nearly as much 
to support a school of 200 scholars as it does of 300. But 
the great advantage gained, would be, that by securing the 
direct interest, aid, co-operation and vigilant scrutiny of all 
classes, a good school would be secured—for a poor one 
would not be tolerated. 

Another advantage of the new system is, that, by placing 
all the schools under the charge of a Board uf Education,and 
a su,yerintendent who makes frequent and thorough exami- 
nations of each, you secure, to a great extent, uniformity in 
text books, discipline and teaching. A scholar removing 
from one district to another, is not obliged to purchase new 
books, or to change his course of study. The improvements 
of one school can at once be introduced into the others; and 
the superiatendent, by making the subject of education in 
common schools his constant study, and from his examina- 
tion and comparisons of the different schools, can render 
most valuable aid to the teachers and trustees 

The following are results of the new system, after on 
years trial, according to the same report: : 

According to the census taken on the Ist January last, the 
whole number of children in our city, between the ages of 
5and 16, was 5,043. 

There are now in our city 15 school districts—6 good 
stone and brick school-h one, now building, (which, 
when completed, according to the plan, will be a noble proof 
of the interest taken by the inhabitants of school district No. 
5, in the education of their children,) and preparations are 
making for the erection of two others. 

The whole number of scholars that have attended these 
schools, within the pastyear, has been- - - 3.400 

The average attendance has heen about- = - 2,300 

4 


1,226 








The number of teachers - - - - 

There are now two good school-houses where there was 
one at the commencement of the year: the whole number of 
scholars taught, and the average attendence has been more 
than doubled:—the district schools alone have given in- 
struction to more scholars than all the schools, (public and 
private,) did the preceding year—and at least one thousand 
scholars have been brought into the schools that received 
No instruction the apelin year. 

From a careful examination, it has been ascertained that 
the expense of supporting the schools under the old system, 
with an average attendance of about 1,050, was over 
$10,500—while under the present arrangements, with an 
average attendance of 2,300, the aggregate expense has been 
about $13,000. 

Thus, while the number of scholars has been more than 
doubled the additional expense has been less than 25 per 
cent, 





Including the former private schools, the account would 
stand thus: 

During the past year instruction has been given, in the 
district schools, to 3,400 scholars. at the expense of $13,000; 
while, for the year previous, the whole number of scholars 
was but 2,710, and the expense was over $20,000. 





CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


Since the incorporation of the new town of Somerville, 
Charlestown has a population of about 10,000. Beyond any 
town or city of the same grade in the United States, Charles 
town presents, at this time, (April, 1842,) the most success 
ful example of the republican character of a thorough system 
ofcommon schools. Only seven years ago, about one-fourth, 
(500,) of all the children of a proper school age, were edu- 


1| cated in private schools, at an expense of $10,000, while the 


amount expended on the education of the other three- 
fourths was about $7,000, and this was a liberal appropria- 
tion compared with other towns of the same size. At this 
time, (1842,) there are about 100 scholars in private schools, 
and the remainder, 2,215, are in the common schools. 
the former number most of them are young ladies in the fe- 
male seminary. of the rest some were tad incorrigible 
and were dismissed or likely to be from the common schools. 
‘The expense for tuition in the former has diminished from 
$10,000 to $1,000, and the appropriation by the town for the 
latter, has increased from $7,000 to $14,000. As the conse- 
—— of the improvements in the common schools, many 
amilies have moved into the town to educate their child- 
ren. These improvements are the results of a graduated sys- 
tem of schools, supported by a liberal expenditure of money, 
under the constant, judicious and intelligent supervision of 
a board of trustees, elected annually by the people. 

The public schools of Charlestown consist of 7 primary 
schools and 4 grammar schovls. The first class in each of 
the grammar schools, are in reality pursuing the studies ap- 
propriate to a high school, to which, it is a leading object oi 
the trustees to approximate them. 

In the primary schools, children between 4 and 8 years, 
learn to read with fluency, spell correctly and become fa- 
miliar with the multiplication table, easy common punctua- 
tion, abbreviation, &c. They also attend to singing. 

The teachers in these schools are all females, and receive 
as an aver $210 a year. The number of scholars at this 
time is 1,157. The good behaviour of the children in the 
schoolroom and out of it is a marked feature of the primary 
school, as well as of grammar schools. 

In all the grammar schools there are classes in spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, eomposi- 
tion, declamation, history, natural philosophy and algebra; 
and in two of them, besides the above, in chemistry and 
book-keeping, natural history, rhetoric, drawing and the La- 
tin and Greek languages. The principals of these school: 
receive each $900, and the female assistants $225. The 
total expense for salary of teachers in the four grammai 
schools for 1841-42, was $10,335. Each of these schools 
is divided into a grammar and writing department, under 
the charge of a mule teacher and female assistants. The 
object of these schools is to give to all the pupils, thorough in 
struction in all the common branches: and when wel 
grounded in these, to give additional instruction in the high 
er branches. ‘I'he teachers rely chiefly upon moral influ: 
ences to preserve good discipline; they have recourse to ¢ 
system of marks expressing merit or demerit; to music 
drawing, school libraries and such other influences as wil 
make the pupils feel interested in the school and in eact 
other. 

In each of the schools for boys, a juvenile associatior 
has been formed for mutual preservation from vicious habit 
and for mutual improvement. It is the testimony of th 
teachers that they have done good. They render the 
government of a school easier, they stimulate the scholer 
to action, they have reformed vagrant boys, they tend t 
cherish a fraternal feeling amon dele members, and all thei 
direct influences are good. The boys in these association 
are taught to regard their vicious and unfortunate playmate 
as objects to be pitied and reformed, not as evil beings to b 
avoided. They are trained to see vice and shun it; to hea 
— and refrain from it; to form good resolutions and t 

eep them through evil report and g report. Such ha 
been the action these associations are represented to hav 
exited, out of one hundred and sixty-four of the member 
who have composed the one attached to the Winthrop schoo 
since its formation, only three have been expelled and si 
suspended for a violation of its rules; and yet these rule 
prohibit lying, profanity and immoral conduct. 

The pa an pom and supervision of the schools is intrus' 
ed to a board of trustees, who have discharged their dutie 
with exemplary fidelity. In their annual reports they hav 
exposed the deficiencies of the schools, and held up a highe 
and higher standard of attainment. A ‘‘ complete and gene 
rous education” for all the youth of the town—an educatio! 
which shall fit all “‘ to perform justly, skilfully and magnan: 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace an 
war,” is the noble mark at which they would have the tow 
and the state aim. 





CITY OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


In 1838, there were four districts, with 885 persons ove 
four and under sixteen years of age. Of this number, 27 
attended the common schools. The poor, and those onl 
who felt but little interest in the education of their children 
sent to them. The scliool-houses were old, and very muc 
out of repair. The studies were those ordinarily pursued i 
a common school. There was no unifurmity of books, an 
the teachers were constantly changing. There was no mo 
ney raised for their support, eae the avails of publi 
fands. The schools were seldom visited by parerits, an 
only formally by the committee, to secure the public mone 
At this time, there were eight or nine private schools, tau 
—_ qualified and well paid teachers, and including 

ildren of those parents who cared most for education.- 
The aggregate expense for tuition’ alone, in these schools 
was three times as great as the whole expense of the com 
mon schools. 

In 1839, after several public meetings, an entirely net 
system of public schools was adopted. The four distric 
were made a school society. Four primary schools, for chi 
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dren under nine years of age, under female teachers, and 
one high scheol with two departments, one for boys and the 
other for girls, with a male and a female principal, were es- 
tablished. The books, studies, discipline, and management 


of the schools, were intrusted to a board, or committee of 


eight members. In 1842, out of 849 children between the 
ages of 4 and 16, 675 are connected with the public schools, 
and «mong them are the children of the best educated and 
wealthiest families of the city. Three of the old school- 
houses have been repaired and fitted up, and one new one 
built, for the primary schools ; and a large, substantial build- 
ing, 72 feet by 54, capable of accommodating both depart- 
ments of the high school, has been erected, at an expense of 
about $8000. This house stands in the center of a spacious 
lot, aflording large and separate play grounds for the boys 
and girls, and in respect to location, size, ventilation, light, 
conveniences for recitation, and all the essential features of 
a good school-house, is superior to any in the other cities of 
the State. The regular meetings of the school society are 
now numerously attended, and not a week goes by without 
a Visit to the schools from parents or strangers. The course 
of study embraces a thorough English education and a pre- 
paratory classical one. A uniform set of class books is pre- 
scribed, and every seholar is supplied by their parents, or 
the committee, with the necessary books and stationery.— 
The committee have met regularly every week for nearly 
three years, and one or more of their number has visited the 
schools every month. Nearly all the private schools have 
been given up, and a saving effected in this way to the pa- 
rents, of nearly four thousands dollars a year. The entire 
expense of the public schools is nearly two thousand dollars 
Jess than was expended in the private schools in 1838, and the 
average expense per scholar, is less than it was at that time. 
‘The crowning glory of the whole is—that it is a practical 
illustration cf what can be done to make common schools 
geod enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the poor- 
est, and thus to make the advantages of a good education 
common.to the rich and the poor. 





CATY OF NEW-YORK. 


Prior to 1805, the only schools in the city of New-York 
which partook at all of the character of public schools, were 
one established by the Female Association for the relief of 
the poor, in 1802, and those sustained by different religious de- 
nominations for the gratuitous education of the children of 
their own members. Those were few, feebly sustained, 
and the course of instruction altogether inadequate. 

In April, 1805, on the petition of De Witt Clinton and 
other individuals, a ‘‘free school” was incorporated by the 
legislature for the education of children who did not belong 
to, and were not provided for by any religious society. This 
school was organized in.May, 1806, and taught on the plan 
then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808 the institution was enlarged by the legislature 
under the name of the ‘‘ Free School Society of the City of 
New-York,” and the city corporation presented a site fora 
school-house, and entrusted to its keeping the educatien of 
the children of the alms-hotse. 

In I8U9 the first edifice was completed and dedicated to its 
future purposes in an address by De Witt Clinton, the presi- 
dent of the society. ; 

In 1821 a committee of the society were instructed to 
correspond with distinguished educators, in Europe and the 
United States, for information on the subject of schools, and 
especially the education of the poor. This step resulted in 
some modifications of the plans of the society, and the me- 
thods of instruction in the schools. 

In 1828 the first primary sehool was opened in the Duane 
street building, on the plan of the infant schools, which had 
been introduced into the large cities of the United States. 
under voluntary efforts. The result was favorable. It drew 
off the younger seholars from the other schools in the same 
building, and facilitated the instruction and government in 
both classes of schools. This sehool was for a time under 
the joint man nt of the society and a committee of 
ladies from the infant sckool society. At this time, Mr 
Samuel S. Seton was employed by the society as an agent 
to visit the families of the poor, to make known the benefits 
of the schools and secure the punctual attendance of de- 
linquent scholars. This step led to a knowledge of various 
abuses, and the introduction of several iinprovements. 

In 1828-29, the schools of the public school society were 
placed more on the basis of ‘‘Common Schools’—open to 
all, not as a matter of charity, but of right, and supported 
in part like other t public interests, by a general tax. 

In the winter of 1832 a large eommittee, on the part of the 
society, was appointed to examine into the condition of the 
schools, and propose such modification and improvement, as 
might be considered judicious. To aid the committee with 
the experience of other cities, two of their number were 
deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and 
schools of that city. This committee reported certain modi- 
fications, which were concurred in by the board. These 
modifications were the establishment of primary schools, 
under female teachers for the elementary classes, with some 
simple apparatus for visible illustration; an extention of the 
studies in the upper public schools, so as to embrace astrono- 
my, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and book keeping; an 
increase of the salaries of teachers; the substitution of as- 
sistant teachers for certain class recitations‘and reviews, 
and the opening of recitation rooms for this purpose; the 
more extended use of blackboard, maps, globes, and other 
apparatus; and the establishment of evening schools for ap- 
prentices, and such as leave school at an early age. 

In 1834, owing to the increase of the primary schools, a 
echool was opened for the henefit of those who were em- 
ployed as monitors in that class of schools. This plan has 
been extended so as to e such pupils of the older 
class of the upper schools, as their peculiar taste, in- 
dustry and proficiency, could be tecommended as monitors or 
teachers. hile in these normal schools, they are denomi- 
nated‘‘ cadets,”’ and such as are properly qualified are pro- 
moted to the station of monitors, under pay, and so on to 
‘‘passed monitors,”’from which the assistant teachers are 
to be selected. These schools naw embrace two hundred 
pupils, under the charge of nine teachers, and have already 
(1842) furnished the schools with a number of teachers. _ 

In 1836, owing to want of one or more high schools in 
the system, a number of scholarships in Columbia Col- 


lege and the University, with their preparatory schools, 
were opened by those having the management of these 
institutions, for such scholars of the public schools as were 
advanced to the limit of the instruction there provided In 
1841—2, similar privileges were opened in the Rutgers Fe- 
male Institute. for a certain number of girls. 

In 1842, an act passed the legislature which alters very 
essentially the system of public schools. Before alluding to 
it any further, a more particular account of the present or- 
ganization of the public school society, and its schools will be 
given from the last annual report of the trustees, (1842.) 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Ten dollars constitutes any person a life member with the 
privilege of voting for trustees, and of being himself eligible 
to the same office. 

The number of the board is limited to one hundred; fifty 
members are elected on the 2nd Monday in May, of which 
election three days notice is given in two of the city papers; 
these on their organization proceed to elect, at their discre- 
tion, other trustees from those who are members of the so- 
ciety, to any number within the limits. To supply vacan- 
cies, or fill up the board, if necessary, new members must 
be proposed at one of the quarterly meetings, and ballotted 
for at the next. 

The treasurer of the society gives such bond and security 
for his trust as the board of trustees may require, and on 
receiving the school moneys must deposit the same in an 
incorporated bank of the city, to a special account, from 
which it can only be transferred to-the current account of the 
society, by a vote of the executive committee; the draft 
of the treasurer, fur the same, to be signed by the presiding 
officer of the executive, and countersigned by the secretary. 

The board of trustees meet quarterly; an executive com- 
mittee is constituted, comprised of five specially elected 
members, the officers of the society, the chairman of each 
of the standing committees, and the chairman of each school 
section, to transact business in the recess of the board. The 
whole number of trustees is divided into sections, each see- 
tion having charge of a public schoel building, the schools 
held therein, and the primaries in its vicinity attached to it 
for inspection. 

A primary school committee of seven, has special charge 
of the primary schools for visitation and examination. 

finance committee of two, advises with and makes the 
necessary fiscal arrangements with the treasurer. 

A property commitiee of three members has charge of 
building and repairs, limited in expenditure to $100; for any 
great outlay they must have the sanction of the executive 
committee or of the board. 

A supply committee of thres attend to the purchase of 
supplies of books, stationery, &c. 

A library committee, and book committee, each of three 
members, have charge of the examination of books for the 
school libraries, and the text and class books to be used in 
the schools; they report and recommend to the executive, 
and they to the board, who sanction and adopt. 

An agent, at asalary not exceeding $800, is also appointed 
to perform such duties as may be prescribed to him in 
furtherance of the objects of the society, and who also has 
special charge of the depository of supplies, and the distribu- 
tion therefrom, to keep the accounts of the same, and to re- 
port to the executive committee annually. All drafts on 
the depusitory are required to be signed and approved bya 
member of the school section. . 

The executive committee appoint teachers at or within the 
limits of salaries fixed by the board; confide the selection 
and examination of them to a committee of three of their 
members, as a standing committee, who appoint and report 
to the executive committee for approval. The standing com- 
mittee on teachers has aiso charge of the Normal schools, 
inspect them, and direct all their arrangements. 

The board examine the schools annually, and the execu- 
tive at intervals; they are also visited semi-annually by the 
school commissioners, and also subject to constant inspection 
by the school sections having charge of them. The primary 
schools are examined semi-annually by the primary school 
committee, and constantly by the school sections; they are 
also inspected by the school commissioners. 

The commissioners, who are appointed by the common 
council, have sole — of the school moneys, and distri- 
bute the same to the schools they have annually inspected, 
on compliance with the prescribed act; the society present- 
ing attested notarial certificates from the teachers, and under 
the seal of the society, of the state and condition of the 
schools, and their average attendance for the year. 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTOON. ; 

The system originally adopted was that of Lancaster. 
The original peculiarities of that system were, the teaching 
of a great number at one time, and at one place, under one 
teacher, through the aid of the scholars themselves. But 
as it could only be carried to a limited éxtent, in the form in 
which it was presented by its founder, that peculiar feature 
of its excellence, mutual instruction, while it extended vast 
facilities to the teacher, did not afford to the pupil all ‘the 
benefits which, with proper modifications, it is eapable of 
conferring. The trustees by personal observation, and the 
teachers - their practical experience, in time discovered 
its deficiencies. Alterations were suggested to the minds of 
the teachers, and gradually introduced; and the schools, 
from their experience and skill, were greatly advanced and 
improved, by blending in their plans and arrangements, the 
beautiful mechanism of instruction in Lancgaster’s system, 
and the better adapted philosophy of education, existing in 
that of his contemporary, and rival, Dr. Bell, of Madras. 


GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 

There are two grades of schools, the upper, (or higher) 
public schools, and the public primary schools. The classi- 
fication of the pee is by nine divisions, according to their 
reading. The first five of these classes are taught in the pri- 
mary schools, and from the sixth to the ninth, inclusive, com- 
pose the upper schools. Thowe schools of the primary grade 
which are in the buildings appropriated to the upper schools, 
are designated Primary Departments, to distinguish them 
from the primaries taught in separate buildings ; as in the 
primary departments children are admitted under four years 
old (the lowest limit of the legal school age) and the system 
of instruction differs somewhat from that followed in the pri- 
maries, being a modification of the infant school system. 





PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The schools of the primary grade are all taught by female 
teachers, assisted by a paid monitor. The elasses are seve- 
rally instructed in reading under draft monitors, by the teach- 
er and paid moniter ; the lowest division reading from broad: 
sheets on the lesson boards, and the fifth class, or highest, 
from books, viz: Introduction to Popular Lessons, Popular 
Lessons, and Scripture Lessons. Definitions and orthogra- 
phy are taught from the reading lessons, and by writing on 
slates, from oral dictation, for which purpose each seholar is 
supplied witha slate. This, with the elements of arithmetic 
and geography, and oral instruction.on eommon things, with. 
visible illustrations, is the extent of instruction in the prima 
ry schools ; and each school has a black board, globe, and: 
map of the hemispheres ; and in the primary departments, 
an abacus, or numeral frame. 

The girls are taught sewing twice a week, as in the upper 
girls’ schools, by a classification of the stitches required in 
making a garment. Muslin, thread, and the neeessary im- 
plements are gratuitously supplied, given out for use, and re- 
turned to the care of the teacher at the close of the exercise... 
Attention to this branch of domestic economy is vastly im 
portant in the education of the poor in great cities, and great 
ly useful, if not necessary, to all elasses of society ; but how 
useful its influence among the poor and-middling population!. 
among whom the mere knowledge of darning and mending 
with neatness (while an actual saving,) promotes also their 
industry, and when fully taught, it becomes-a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

The alphabet is taught by varied methods ; by the printed: 
lesson sheet, by single letters on binder's boards, and by tra- 
cing the letters in white sand lightly eovering a part of the 
writing desk painted black for this purpese. This is called 
the sand desk. This method, besides being a useful one in 
varying the exercises of the abecedarians, is well caleulated 
to aid mental development, calling into exercise analysis and 
comparison, and is a very intellectual method cf teaehing the 
alphabet. 

In the order of the diary of the school, the exercise of the 
first hour is oral instruction in arithmetical tables, orthogra- 
phy, definitions and geography, and occasional lessons on 
common things ; the second, writing on slates, both from co- 
pies and by dictating words and definitions whieh are repeat- 
ed before being written by the pupil, and thie third, reading 
in classes, under draft monitors. While thus engaged, they 
stand at the reading stations and lesson posts, from which 
the reading lessons are suspended. During this exercise, 
which is simultaneous, the scholars of each class read in ro- 
tation to the class monitors, and to the teacher and paid mo- 
nitor, who supervise the whole order and course of instruc- 
tion. A record is kept, showing the attendance of the scho- 
lars. which is called and marked daily. The schools have 
generally commodious play grounds, and are allowed a re- 
cess of fifteen minutes at each session. 


THE UPPER SCHOOLS. 

The male and female departments are distinct schools, 
comprised of the four highest classes, according to their 
classification by reading. In other studies they are divided 
into junior and senior classes; the junior arithmetic class 
meaning the lowest, and so on. The girls are taught by 
female teachers. The several studies pursued are not ail 
daily attended to, but time is appropriated to each according 
to its importance, which is designated in a systematic diary, 
which duly apportions the thirty school hours of each week. 

There are in each school a principal, assistant and two 
junior teachers, denominated first and second monitors; tie 
first being in some cases a ‘‘ passed monitor.”’ The princi- 
pal and assistant alternately have the general government of 
the sehool in the main room, and teach divisions in the re- 
citation or class rooms, while the monitors have charge of a 
division in the recitation rooms, or assist in the main room. 
Two sets of teaching monitors are chosen monthly from the 
advanced classes, who are employed in teaching the lower 
divisions in reading, spelling, definitions, -arithmetic, and 
sometimes geography; the teaching monitors having per- 
formed these duties, are received into the recitation room for 
their own instruction; the classes also which they have 
taught are in larger divisions, at stated times, personally in- 
structed by the principal, assistant, and paid monitors; part 
of them in the recitation rooms, and part in the main room; 
the whole school thus in four or five large divisions receive 
extended instruction, and undergoing a ‘review of the les- 
sons taught them by the monitors. This is sometimes vari- 
ed by the practice of having part of them thus engaged in 
the class rooms, while those occupying the main room are 
engaged in some general exercise, as writing copies on 
slates, or simultaneous instruction in geography on the 
blank maps of the hemispheres on the walls of the school 
room. 

STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Number of scholars registered March, 1842, 20,217 
sad - wi each quarter, 24,671 

+ ‘* taught duringthe year, 38,607 

vg schouls—upper schools, 16 

ss infant or pirmary departments, 12 

a primary schools, 42 
ee for colored children, 9 
Total, 79 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, &c. $66 866 
“ visiters, agents, &c. 2,137 
i ‘¢ books and stationery, 15,092 
135,000 


Aggregate expense for 1841—2, . 

Of pwd amount expended, one-fourth part cemes from th 
school money of the state, one-fourth from city tax in virtu 
of general law, and one-half from a city tax under specia 
statute. 

Any child with a certificate that he or she is within the 
ages of 4 and 16, is entitled to admission to the sq}ool, and 
furnished with books, stationery, &c. without charge. 

The cost of the schools for tuition proper, for each different 
scholar is less than $2 per year; for the a quarterly 
attendance, about $2,5U. The average cost uf the schools 
including all expenses, tuition and books, repairs, and inte- 
rest on buildings, estimated on the aggregate number be- 
longing to the schools during the year, is $3,50 to each 

ild. 

The amount raised by general tax on the eity, is about 





$1,50 to each person between the ages of 4 and 16. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








OFFICIAL. 
State of New-Work—Secretarn’s Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS- 
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COMMON SCHOOL LAWS, DECISIONS, &c. 





The several Deputy Superintendents are hereby 
directed to ascertain and report to this Department 
the number of districts within their respective juris- 
diction, which have not been furnished with the 
Laws and Decisions, &c., relating to Common 
Schools, in season to enable them to be forwarded 
in September next, with the legislative documents 
to the several County Clerks. In this manner all 
existing deficiencies can be supplied without the ne- 
cessity of incurring extra expense in making up 
and forwarding separate packages. 

They are also directed to inquire in the several 
districts whether the District School Journal is re- 
ceived; and in all cases to take the necessary mea- 
sures to secure its reception and preservation ; as, 
in addition to its important and interesting educa- 
tional information, it contains the orders and deci- 
sions of this department, which are essential to se- 
cure the harmonious and vigorous action of the sys- 

SAMUEL YOUNG, 

Sup’t. Com. Schools. 

Albany, Aug. 1, 1842. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Moravia, June, 1842. 

S. Youne, Esq.—Sir :—Having been informed by the 
Commissioners of Common Schools of this town that you 
have confirmed their decision of withholding the library mo- 
ney belonging to District No. 6, in this town, we deem it a 
duty we owe to you, to ourselves, and to the district, to give 
you a fair and true account of the manner of managing the 
affairs of our district, being fully persuaded that after know- 
ing the same you will reverse this decision. On receiving 
the first library money from the State in 1839, we called a 
school meeting and voluntarily taxed ourselves for the pur- 
pose of raising a sum sufficient to purchase the first series of 
Harper's School Library, so highly recommended to us by 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, and other distin- 

uished gentlemen, who we believed entitled to our confi- 

ence. But judge of our feelings, when on examination we 
found ourselves most grievously disappointed ; neither the 
binding of the books, nor the contents in any way answer- 
ing (in our estimation) the recommendations given , and on 
application to men acquainted with such business as print- 
ing. binding, &c., we were informed that we had paid near- 
ly duuble the value of the books. Feeling it a duty which 
we owed to ourselves and the rising generation, to make the 
best possible use of the advantages put into our hands we 
resolved at the next annual meeting that we would not buy 
any books before we had some knowledge of them ; and that 
every person in the district should have the right of present- 
ing a catalogue of such books as he wished, to the trustees, 
and from such catalogues the trustees were to select to the 
amount of the funds provided. Under these regulations 
were the books purchased which are objected to by the 
commissioners of Moravia,* 

Sir, we should be glad to be informed what course we are 
to pursue in order to escape censure. In the first place trus- 
tees are directed not to purchase novels, romances, or books 
of a sectarian character ; and in order to satisfy our superiors 
we purchased a case of books recommended by the Superin- 
tendent himself, but on examination found it to be filled with 
novels, romances, and sectarianism of the bluest and rank- 
est kind, with which every min in our district, and all oth- 
ers with whom we are acquainted, (which are nota few,) 
are not only dissatisfied but disgusted , and we confidently 
believe that there is not a district, nor an individual in 
Cayuga county who would pay Ss for this $20 case of books. 
Next we are informed that the Superintendent will exercise 
‘* a generous liberality” to those who are entrusted with the 
purchase of books ; and after having purchased histories in 

‘ood faith and a clear conscience, we are infurmed that the 
istory of Pirates cannot be admitted into the libraries under 
penalty of loeing our money ; although the same book under 
a different name, and giving the account of the first Ameri- 
can pirates is a prominent k in the series recommended 
by the Super.ntendent, (see Harper's Ist series, No. 48.)— 
And again we are condemned for purchasing romances ; yet 
the same letter that seals our condemnation, recommends 
the use of the most notorious romance ever published in 
America, viz. Robinson Crusoe. This romance, if we are 
to credit orthodox testimony, was formed up from the ad- 
ventures of a musquito Indian pirate who was accidentally 
left on the Island of Juan Fernandez, (see Harper's first se- 
ries, No. 48, p. 251.) Here, then, sir, after having been 
condemned for the purchase of romances, and history of pi- 
rates, we are directed to purchase a romance founded on the 
history of an Indian pirate. By what rules are we to be 
governed? Or how account for these (to us) inconsistencies? 
ir, we are told much of legislative liberality. We admit 

that the legislature has been very liberal. But, sir, of whose 
money have they been so liberal? If we understand the 
subject aright, the deposit fund whence our library money 
is derived, was raised by an indirect tax on the laboring part 
of community, and after having travelled to Washingten and 
back it is like Sheridan’s ball of butter, which having passed 
throngh am hundred hands on a warm day, and greased, 
finely greased, all their fingers, it is returned to the owners, 
a'though greatly diminished. Thi» then, sir, is the beasted 
legislative liberality. Our district is formed from four towns, 
viz. Moravia, Lucke, Summerhill and Sempronius ; and the 











* Among the books objected to by the commissioners 
were the following: Scottish Chiefs, 3 vols ; Capt. Kidd, 2 
vols.; Pirate’s Own Book ; Murders and Daring Outrages ; 
Children of the Abbey. 


commissioners of all the towns ex Moravia, Er 
furnished with a catalogue of the —— to the li- 
brary, delivered our library money to us without hesitation. 
And we have been informed from the Deputy Superintend- 
ent, that Moravia is the only town in the county where the 
commissioners have withheld the library money, although 
other towns are as deficient in the chuice of books as this. 
* Ln * * > ” * * * = 
Ae we have paid by voluntary taxation on the district a 
much lerger sum than the cost of all the books objected to by 
the commissioners of Moravia, we do not ask of you asa 
favor to direct the money to be paid to us, but think we have 
legal authority to demand it as a right. 
Respectfully, your friends and ob’t serv’ts, 
ELEAZER WOODWARD, 
EDWARD O. CURTISS, 
JAMES GREENFIELD, , 
Trustees of District No. 3 in Locke, and No. 6 in Moravia, 
Summerhill and Sempronius. 





Albany, July 20, 1842. 

Gentlemen :—I have received yours of June, 1842, in 
which you complain of the order of this Department, aftirm- 
ing the decision of the Commissioners of the town of Mora- 
via, withholding the library money from your district, until 
the exceptionable books contained in your library are replaced 
by others of an unexceptionable character. You ask me to 
vacate this order, or rather you ‘‘ demand it aa a right.” 

Your letter contains statements and suggestions which had 
never occurred to me ; and which seem to me tu possess the 
rare merit of entire originality. You inform me that your 
district purchased the first series of Harper's District School 
Library, and ‘‘on examination, found it to be filled with 
nevels, romances and sectarianism of the bluest and rankest 
kind, with which every man in our district, and all others 
with whom we are acquainted, (which are not a few) are 
not only dissatisfied but disgust.” 

This series, as you state, was ‘Bghly recommended by my 
predecessor, Mr. Spencer, also ¥y Gov. Marcy, Gen. Dix 
and many other distinguished individuals, who, in this part 
of the State, are regarded as learned men, and good judges 
of books. How they could have fallen into so great an error 
as to recommend ‘' novels, romances and sectananism of the 
bluest and rankest kind,”’ Iam wholly ata loss to determine. 
I think they must have been ignorant of the vocabulary 
from which you and ‘all ethers” with whom you are ac- 
quainted (‘‘ which are not a few”) derive the meaning of 
the words ‘‘ novels, romances and sectarianism.” 

I have no particular predilection for Harper's Library. 1 
care not from what quarter a book comes, provided it is a 
good one. But I confess that with my limited knowledge 
of the meaning of words, I am not able to disco: er *‘ novels, 
romances and sectarianism” of a blue, or of any other color 
in Harper's first series. And as my perceptions are doubt- 
less obtuse I regret that you had not designated the book or 
books, in this series, which you denounce as novels, or ro- 
mances ; and also the volume or page in which the blue and 
rank sectarianism can be found. 

You speak of Robinson Crusoe as ‘‘ the most notorious 
romance ever published in America.” As the word ‘‘ no- 
torious’” is generally used in a bad sense, J feel bound to 
conclude that you mean to denounce this book. I confess 
that, when young, I read this work with great pleasure, and 
[think with some profit; as it gives in my opinion, many 
correct views of human nature. Doctur Samuel Johnson, 
the great lexicographer and moralist, said of Robinson 
Crusoe, and of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, that they were 
the only two books ever published, which every reader 
wished to be longer than they were. If the Doctor were 
now living, he would doubtless be much mortified at the 
opinion you have expressed of Robinson Crusoe. 

I am not opposed to the plaeing of works of imagination, 
either in poetry or prose, in a district library, after ut is well 
filled with useful books of practical knowledge. Such works, 
if properly selected, may be not only entertaining but in- 
structive, by affording correct delineations of human charac- 
ter. But to put into the hands of the young, works which 
are replete with recitals of ferocity and bloodshed, wiih 
marders and daring outrages, with the sanguinary feats of 
banditti and robbers, with the atrocities of depraved and 
brutalized wretches who are the opprobrium of God and 
man, is, in my judgment, directly calculated to blunt their 
finer sensibilities and to render their hearts cold and callous 
to the claims of humanity, by familiarizing their imagina- 
tions with scenes of depravity and blood. 

Iam also decidedly opposed to the whole class of high 
wrought novels and romances. ‘They inspire superstiti us 
fears, delusive hopes and morbid sensibilities, by giving false 
and sublimated views of human life. In short, they dis- 
guise truth and inculcate falsehood. 

Although I regret that my opinion should be in conflict 
with yours; yet after the most mature consideration, I can- 
not find in your communication sufficient reasoning and ar- 
gument to produce a conviction that you are right; and I 
therefore feel constrained to deny your request. 

Yours, respectfully, S. YOUNG, 
Sup’t. Com. Schools. 

Eveazar Woopwarp, Epvw. O. Curtiss, James GREEN- 
FIELD, Trustees of District No. 3 in Locke, and 6 in Mora- 
via, Summerhill and Sempronius. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Albany, July 15th, 1842. 
Dear Srr :—I have received yours of the 13th 
inst., in which you inform me that the several School 
Districts in the town of Hebron refuse to take the 
District School Journal from your office, and that 
they ‘‘seem to think they are not worth the post- 
age.’? 
~The Journal is printed at the public expense, and 
is transmitted to every School District in the State, 
charged only with the postage, which is one cent a 
month, and which in a year amounts to the formida- 
sble sum of nearly one shilling! It is ably conduct- 
ed, and abounds in sound principles and valuable 
suggestions on the important topic of primary in- 








struction. Its circulation is increasing; and it is 
now earnestly sought and diligently perused by the 
great mass of the School Districts in this State. 

I can imagine, however, two classes of individ- 
uals to whom this work would be of litile or no value. 
Ist. Those who had made the subject of youthful 
education their peculiar study ; and who had care- 
fully read and maturely digested whatever has been 
written by the ablest authors on this momentous sub- 
ject. To this class the Journal would offer very lit- 
tle which would be new and interesting. 

There is also another class at the other extreme, 
occupying the frigid zone of humanity, who have 
long drank deeply at the “ mantled pool’ of stag- 
nant ignorance,—mere animals, conversant only 
with contiguous matter; and who would regard with 
complacency the wreck of a mind, but with horror 
the expense of a -—-. This class could not be 
warmed into mental vitality by the Journal. 

If ] were acquainted with the inhabitants of your 
School Districts, and knew them to be of this de- 
scription, I would, at once, direct that the State 
should no longer ‘‘cast its pearls’’ into the town of 
Hebron. But as I am not, I request you to send a 
note to the Trustees of each District (so that noth- 
ing may be left to inference,) requesting them to 
take the Journal and pay the postage; and in case 
of refusal or omission to apprise me of the Districts 
which refuse, giving me the number of each and the 
names of the Trustees; and I will then adopt such 
measures as shall relieve the State from future ex- 
pense and you from further trouble on this subject. 

Yours, respectfully, 
S. YOUNG. Sup’t. Com. Schools. 
N. INGERSOLL, Esy., P. M. 





ANNUAL REPORTS OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





In addition to the statistical information required 
by the instructions heretofore promulgated from the 
Department, it is very desirable that the several 
Deputies in preparing their annual reports, should 
present a brief but comprehensive view of the actual 
condition of the schools within their jurisdiction, to- 
gether with such recommendations for their improve- 
ment, as experience and observation may have sug- 
ested. The amount and quality of instructien in 
the several schools—the interest manifested in their 
prosperity and advancement, by the community in 
which they are located—the moral influences of the 
schools—the length of time during which they are 
kept up—the character and euliantiens of the 
teachers, and their compensation—the construction 
of school houses, and the attention paid to the phy- 
sical education and comfort of the pupils both in the 
school rooms and in the play grounds—the condi- 
tion, circulation and influence of the District Libra- 
ry—these, and a variety of similar topics, constitu- 
ting the entire system of education and instruction, 
physical, intellectual and moral, should be fully and 
faithfully illustrated. The Department, the 


taining the true condition, the capabilities and the 
prospects of the common schools; and from the fa- 
cilities which the present system of supervision af- 
ford as well as the fidelity with which the arduous 
duties of the Deputies have thus far been discharged, 
the expectation is confidently entertained, that the 
reports for the present year will embrace a fund of 
valuable and interesting information in reference to 
this most important branch of our system of public 
instruction. 

The Deputies will be particularly careful in their 
examination and analysis of the reports of the Com- 
missioners, to see that such reports are in all re- 
spects in compliance with law, and accurate in their 
details. If any imperfection or deficiency is dis- 
covered, the necessary corrections should be prompt- 
ly and rigidly required. To enable this to be done, 
the — should be critically and carefully ex- 
amined at as early a period as possible after being 
forwarded to the county clerk; and the names of de- 
faulting commissioners forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent. 

As it is very important to ascertain the exact 
number of school districts in the State, the Deputies 
are requested to be particular in specifying with ac- 
curacy the number of districts entirely situated in 
each town, and the number of joint districts, the 
school houses of which are situated in such towns.— 
Where the school house of a joint district is situated 
on the town line, care should be taken to report it in 
one town only. 

a form of the bstract referred to in 
the paragraph at p. 197 of the Instructions, will 
be found in Table A. of the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of 1839, ’40 or 41. The Assembly 
Documents of either year containing such report 
will be found in the Clerk’s office of each county. 





Albany, Aug. 1, 1842. 


lature and the public are deeply interested in ascer- 
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